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For the Companion. 


A YOUNG KNIGHT OF HONOR. 


In Stx CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
Going Toward Danger. 


Jerry Davis, his disappointment and his threat 
had passed entirely from Flora’s mind when she 
tripped down the stairs of the boarding-house to 
join Harry Williams, who was waiting for her in 
the sitting-room. A parting glance in her mirror 
had given her great satisfaction. 

As she met Harry she made a bright picture, 
all blue and white and gold. Her white sailor hat 
with the blue butterfly bows rested jauntily on 
her golden hair, which was crimped elaborately. 
Her fresh, blue-and-white muslin dress was set 
off with a gold-colored sash. The white throat 
was encircled by a necklace. Bracelets glittered 
on her dimpled wrists. 

Harry thought Flora’s attire a little too gay for 
good taste, but she was exceedingly pretty. 

Flora was in high spirits. Harry was the 
finest-looking young man that had ever been her 
escort. As they joined the party of young men 
and girls who were hurrying to the boat-landing, 
she was sure no one in the company could 
compare with him in manners and appearance. 

Though so fully satisfied with herself and Harry, 
one anxiety sometimes came into her vain little 
head. 

‘“Harry,’’ she said, ‘“‘have you heard anything 
new about the fever? Is it spreading much? Is 
it coming nearer this way ?”’ 

“Oh, I hear enough about it,’’ Harry replied. 
“There isn’t much else in the papers nowadays. 
Dismal reading it is, too.”’ 

“You don't think,” she said, looking up 
anxiously into his face, ‘that it can possibly come 
here to Northville, do you ?”’ 

“Well, no, I don’t think it’s likely,’’ replied 
Harry. ‘Still, they’re not making much headway 
down there against it. It is impossible to say how 
far it will spread. Why, Flora, are you afraid ?” 

“Dreadfully,”’ said Flora. ‘1 can’t bear to read 
about it, and yet I can’t let the papers alone. If 
I thought, if I had any idea, even, that it would 
come as far as Northville, I'd make aunt give me 
money to go home, and I'd start for Massachusetts 
to-morrow.”’ 

“But what would the rest of us do, if you should 
go away ?”’ asked Harry, gallantly. ‘“How could 
we ever get along here without you ?”’ 

“Oh, you’d all follow me, of course,’’ laughed 
Flora. ‘But really, Harry, you’ll let me know, 
won’t you, if there’s any danger? Promise me!”’ 
She was in earnest upon this subject at least. 

“Yes, I promise,”’ said Harry, lightly. 

At the end of their short walk to the river- 
landing, they found a noisy crowd hurrying on 
board the excursion steamer. ‘The young men of 
the party were joking and chaffing at the top of 
their voices. Some of the girls were laughing 
and talking almost as loudly. Harry had pur- 
posely kept with Flora in the rear of the crowd, 
and they were among the last to step on board. 

Not quite the last, however. Just as they were 
ready to start, and after the gang-plank had been 
drawn aboard, three young men came running 
down to the landing and jumped to the boat. 
Flora flushed with annoyance as she saw that one 
of the three was Jerry Davis. His companions 
Were the Hunt boys, two of the wildest and 
roughest young men in Northville, as she and 
every one else knew. 

They apparently took no notice of Flora or 
Harry, but moved to a distant part of the deck as 
the boat swung slowly around to the centre of the 
Tiver and started on her journey down stream. 

The steamer was about to round a point a little 
way below Northville landing when a commotion 
among the people at the stern attracted Harry’s 
attention. The excursionists were waving hand- 
kerchiefs, and laughing derisively at a group 
trantically gesticulating on Northville wharf. 

“What's the matter, Harry ?’’ asked Flora, as 
he stood on his tiptoes to look over the heads of 
his neighbors. 

“Some fellows got left. They're out on the 
Wharf yelling and waving their hats. They 
must have wanted to come pretty badly. They 
are making a great noise, and a lot of people are 
running down.” 

“Won't the captain turn back for them, Harry ?” 

“Not very likely! Who were those chaps, Mr. 
Blake?” he asked of the manager of the party, 
as the boat rounded the point. 








“I don’t know. None of our crowd,” said | 
|and snatches of song woke echoes on the shore. 
| Harry entered 

| rollicking party. 
| voice the merriest in the crowd. 


Blake. ‘I suppose they wanted a ride to Romney. 
Why didn’t they come in time ?” 

*sCould you hear what they were yelling ?”’ 

“No. There was too much laughing and shout- 
ing aboard. But I thought I heard, ‘Hello!’ and 
‘Romney !’”’ 

“Oh, they may have had an answer from the 
Romney operator, then,’’ Harry suggested. 

“Of course — that’s it. 
that.”’ 

“It’s all right, then. 
said Harry. 


‘*What do you mean, Harry ?’’ asked Flora, as | eyes, 


Blake went away. 

“We are to have supper at the Riverside 
House at Romney, fifteen miles down. 
Blake forgot to telegraph for supper till 
after I had left the office. Then he 
couldn’t find Jack Whitcomb— 

Jack hadn’t yet come across 

from his office to do my 

work while I’m gone. So 

Blake left the despatch on 

the table to be for- 

warded. I suppose 

Jack came in and 

sent it, and got an 

answer from Rom- 

ney right off. 

That’s all, 
Flora.” 


“Suppose something was wrong at Romney!” 
said Flora, nervously. 

For many a month afterward Harry thought of 
the strange premonition she disclosed in the 
words. 

“You’re thinking of the fever again, Flora. 
Don’t be.afraid. There’s no fever there. The 
operator would have told me if there were any 
cases.” 

“Oh, I forgot. 
course.” 

“Yes. But nothing to-day or yesterday. So 
there can’t be any fever there, you see.”’ 

“Well, then, I’m going to enjoy myself, again. 
I am dreadfully afraid of the fever, Harry,’’ said 
Flora, dismissing the subject. 

A pleasant breeze came up as the little steamer 
paddled away. The ripples sparkled and twinkled 
in the setting sun. Smoothly moving, the boat 
soon passed between the wooded shores of the 
most picturesque stream of Tennessee. But the 
merry young party were not thinking much of 
the grandeur of the hills, or the beauty of the 
scenery. 


You hear from him often, of 


| time to the music. 





Their spirits rose higher and higher—laughter 


heartily into the spirit of the 
His jokes were the readiest, his 


Flora’s enjoyment of the trip was unbounded. 


| When the band began to play at the end of the 


deck, her little feet were the first to begin beating 
In a lively crowd, with plenty 


I never thought of | of admirers, a pretty dress, and the knowledge 
| that she was looking her best, her happiness was 

Supper will be ready,’’ | complete. 

| The picture of her dimpled face, her merry 

the 


light, little springing figure, long 















remained to 
some of that party a 
vivid bit of color on the 
dark background of the 
night. 

Jerry Davis was not dancing. 
He, with the Hunt boys and 
another wild young lai of their 
company, was engaged at cards 

in another part of the boat. Flora 
had for the time forgotten that Jerry 
was on board. 
Harry led Flora to a seat after the dance. 
She was flushed and warm; her eyes sparkled 
with excitement, her face shone with pleasure. 

‘That was a lovely dance!’" she exclaimed. 

‘‘What shall I bring you, Flora ?’’ asked Harry. 
‘There is a refreshment stand in the lower part of 
the boat.” 

“I think I’ll havea glass of lemonade. Dancing 
has made me so thirsty.” 

Harry went below to give the order. 
passed by the corner where Jerry and his com- 
rades were sitting, Jerry gave him a look of anger 
and ill-will. 

“There he goes!’ said Peter Hunt, in a low 
tone. ‘The stuck-up dude! 
Jerry.”” 

Jerry rose and sauntered up to the deck where 
Flora was sitting. 

“Good evening, Jerry!’’ she said, carelessly. 
‘‘You’re here, I see. And you came with a nice 
lot, didn’t you ?”’ 

Jerry, without replying, settled himself heavily 
in the seat beside her. Then Flora first noticed 
that he had been drinking. 


As he | 


Flora,’ he said, leaning over familiarly toward 
her. 

‘No, I’m not,”’ said Flora, with vexation. ‘I 
wish you'd go away. I don’t see why you can’t 
behave yourself, Jerry.” 

‘Well, I aint going away,”’ said Jerry, stolidly. 

‘Then I shall go,”’ said Flora, rising. 

“You stay where are!"’ Jerry replied, 
raising his voice. ‘I’m going to see this thing 
through right now. If that Williams fellow 
wants a taste of me, he can get it.’’ 

He grasped Flora’s arm roughly, and compelled 
her to sit again. ‘Tears of shame and vexation 
sprang to the eyes of the frightened and mortified 


you 


girl. 

Several of the young men had noticed Jerry’s 
rude action and would have interfered, but 
Harry just then came along the deck. They 


drew back, thinking it was his place to dispose of 
Jerry. 

“Well, sir, what are 
demanded of Jerry. Flora raised her eyes to 
Harry's face in tearful appeal for protection. 

*“T’m here because I want to be, and what are 
you going to do about it ?’’ 
up defiantly. 

Harry hesitated a moment. He was not in the 
least afraid, athlete though Jerry with 
muscles toughened and hardened by hard work. 
Harry himself strong, and a 
gymnastic training had given him 
command of his muscular powers. 

He hesitated from repugnance to a brawl] in so 
public a place. Jerry mistook his demeanor. 

For a moment the angry black eyes and the 
scornful brown ones looked unflinchingly at each 
other. Then Jerry began to take off his coat. 

“We may as well settle this thing right here,” 
he observed, with the ponderous solemnity of a 
man who knows he is partially intoxicated, but 
thinks no one else is aware of it. ‘And if you 
aint man enough to back up —’’ 

He did not finish the sentence. With a quick 
motion, Harry seized him by the collar. Before 
Jerry could collect his wits to resist, he was jerked 
from his seat and sent sprawling half-way across 
the deck. 

“Come, Flora,’’ said Harry, speaking calmly, 
though his lips were white with wrath. ‘We'll 
go on the upper deck, where we'll be away from 
these rowdies.”’ 

He saw that the Hunt gang were coming for- 
ward to take Jerry’s part in the combat; but the 
other young men of the company had interposed. 

“You'd better keep out of this,’’ said a stalwart 
young overseer to Peter Hunt. ‘Davis has got 
no more than he deserved, nor half so much. If 
Williams hadn't him down, I should 
have done it myself. Coming up here and picking 
a quarrel before all the ladies!”’ 

“You go down below and keep quiet, Hunt 
you and your gang, or we'll run the boat in and 
put you all ashore, won't we, boys?’’ said the 
manager of the party. 

Seeing this proposal heartily indorsed by the 
other members of the party, the Hunts retreated 
to their old place, while Jerry gathered himself 
up with a shamed, bewildered air, and rejoined 
the gang. 

On the upper deck Harry tried to recover from 
his feeling of disgust and mortification. To 
quarrel with a fellow like Jerry and in such a 
place was contrary to all his ideas of what a 
gentleman should do, and Harry always consid- 
ered himself a gentleman. He gloomily watched 
the shores, now darkening into twilight, and 
regretted the impulse which had brought him on 
this trip. 

For a moment he felt: a distaste for Flora’s 
pretty face and giddy ways. Elma’s face came 
into his memory—a girl not much older than 
Flora, with dark, modest eyes, a fair, sweet 
countenance, and a gentle dignity of manner. 

His mother, too—his quiet, lady-like mother! 
How far below her ideal he was placing himself 
when he put himself in a way to engage in a fight 


you doing here?’’ he 


cried Jerry, starting 


was, 


course of 
excellent 


was 


knocked 


| on the deck of a steamboat! 


Now’s your chance, | 


‘“‘You’re going to dance this dance with me, | 








The boat swung on in the fast-gathering dark- 
ness. Here and there a light twinkled from the 
shore, showing where a cabin stood in the clearing 
or a boat-house jutted over the bank near a river 
landing. The lights shone out oftener as they 
slowly drew near the town of Romney, where 
they were to stop. 

A few of the more quiet excursionists had 
gathered on the upper deck, and here Harry sat 
with Flora, dutifully entertaining her with con- 
versation. Her spirits were recovering from the 
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she nor Harry proposed returning to the dance 
below. 

It was quite dark when the boat at last touched 
the Romney landing, and the party crowded 
ashore. 

‘‘Nobody from the hotel here to meet us ?”’ said 
Manager Blake, in surprise. ‘‘Do you suppose 
they could have missed the telegram, Williams ?” 

“No. Jack must have sent it all right,’’ Harry 
replied. 

The hotel was but a short distance from the 
shore. All strolled leisurely up the hill, laughing 
and chatting. ‘ 

“Well, it doesn’t look very festive, that’s a 
fact,’’ said Blake. 

A few of the upper rooms were dimly lighted, 
but the lower part of the house was dark and 
quiet. A single oil lamp, swinging by a chain on 
the piazza, gave to the darkness a yellow, smoky, 
sickly light. 

“They weren’t expecting us, that’s certain,” 
said one of the party. ‘Well, we shall have to 
give them a surprise. I reckon they’ll find us 
something to eat.”’ 

Still laughing and joking, they swarmed into 
the hall. There were faint lights in the rooms 
beyond. The house seemed oppressively warm 
after the breeze on the river. 

‘‘Here’s a bell,” said Blake. ‘I'll see if I can 
raise any one.’’ Seizing the large dinner-bell 
from the hall table, he rang it loudly. 

There was the sound of a hurrying step in the 
next room, and the door was pushed open. An 
old colored porter came out. His face looked 
gray with fright above the lamp he was carrying, 
and he glanced with an expression of horror over 
the laughing, noisy crowd that swarmed in the 
hall. 

“For the Lord’s sake, gen’lemen,’’ he gasped, 
‘don’t make dat ’ar noise agin! Hasn’t you 
heard? Don’t you know what trouble’s come in 
dis house ?” 

“You don’t mean,’’ said Harry, in a trembling 
voice, becoming the spokesman for the party, 
“that the—fever has come—here ?”” 

“Yes, dat’s what it has—de wors’ way,’’ was 
the reply. ‘*You-uns had better clar away jes’ 
as soon’s ever you can. Dar’s fo’teen cases—bad 
ones—in de house dis minute, and two has died 
and ben carried out dis same night!” 

“Why wasn’t it telegraphed?’ said Harry, 
angrily. 

‘“Shuah, sah, de telegrapht operator was took 
first of all.” 

Before he had fairly finished speaking most of 
the party were outside the door to which he was 
pointing. They huddled on the lawn, waiting 
for some resolute spirit to take the lead. 

«We must get back to the boat as quick as we 
can,’’ said Mr. Blake. ‘*Whata dreadful blunder 
that we didn’t wait for an answer to our 
despatch !’’ 

Flora clung to Harry with a panic-stricken 
face, the tears starting from her eyes. Clasping 
her hands about his arm, she cried in a voice of 
childish terror : 

“O Harry, I’m so frightened! 
do? I’m sure I shall take it! 
Harry, take me home!”’ 


” 


What shall I 
Take me home, 


Fanny M. Jounson. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TO PITCH CURVED 
BALLS. 


By ‘curved ball,’’ or ‘curved pitching,’’ is 
meant the art of throwing a ball so that in its 
flight it shall bend or curve to right or left, 
upward or downward, in whichever way the 
thrower or pitcher chooses. 

A skilful batter can readily hit a ball pitched 
without curving, as his eye is quick and accurate, 
and tells him the line it will take as it passes him; 
but if it curves uncertainly, this way or that, he 
is likely to miss it. 

To make a ball curve it must receive, as it 
leaves the pitcher’s hand, an impulse calculated 
to give it a rotary motion on its own axis toward 
the side in the direction of which it is to curve. 
This must be borne in mind, for this rotation is 
the essential point. 

The average variation of a curved ball in its 
course between pitcher and batter is twelve or 
fourteen inches. 

I will describe the various curves : 

First. The in-curve is a curve toward the 
pitcher’s right, or the catcher’s left. In producing 
this, the third and fourth fingers are closed 
against the palm of the*hand, the thumb is laid 
against the first finger, and the ball tightly 
gripped between the first and second fingers and 
thumb on one side, and the fleshy base of the 
thumb on the other, with the side of the closed 
third finger against the ball underneath. Then it 
is thrown naturally, the tips of the first and 
second fingers being the last to touch the ball, 
and giving it the rotary movement. 


TR ec rie 

This is the easiest curve to learn. Almost any 
one can do it more or less successfully. The 
accompanying diagram is given to represent it, 
but it shows more particularly the rotary 
movement of the ball. 


Second. The out-curve is the reverse of the 
in-curve. The movement of the arm is the same, 
and the ball is held as before, except that the 
hand is turned until the ball is uppermost, and 
the joint between the little finger and the hand is 
at the bottom. Then as the ball is released the 
hand is suddenly jerked toward the pitcher’s 
body, all the movement being made with the 
wrist; and the ball receives a whirling movement 
just the opposite of the movement in the in-curve. 

Third. The down-curve deviates from the 
natural downward curve, due to the attraction of 
gravitation, in the same way that either horizontal 
curve does from a straight line. 

To produce it, hold the ball in the same way as 
before, with the side of the little finger down, the 
ball tipped toward the left from the position in 
the preceding curve until the line of the knuckles 
is nearly vertical. Then as the ball is released 
jerk the hand downward from the wrist. This 
gives a rotation from the pitcher toward the 
ground. 

Fourth. The up-curve is the opposite of the 
preceding. Hold the ball in the same way, but 
with the knuckles uppermost. The rotation is 
given by the first and second fingers, as in the 
in-curve. 

These directions apply to right-handed pitchers. 
A left-handed pitcher must reverse the manner of 
pitching the in and out-curves in order to obtain 
the same results. . 

The pitcher should refrain from any motions 
of the hand or arm which would indicate to the 
batter which way the ball may be expected to 
curve. It should be a question of skill between 
the pitcher and batter. 

Do not expect to make these curves perfectly at 
first. It takes long and severe practice to become 
a good pitcher, and it is justly considered the 
most exhausting position in a base-ball team. 
But it is also a position to be proud of when one 
fills it well. R. D. Beman. 
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IN A GOOD BOOK. 


This volume in my hand, I hold a charm 

Which lifts me out of reach of wrong or harm. 
This hingéd cover, like a well-hung door, 

Shuts out the noises of the jangling day, 

These fair leaves fan unwelcome thoughts away. 


The Spectator. —F. M. P. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW LEM SAW PORTLAND. 


Lemuel Oliver was ‘doin’ nothin’ in perticke- 
ler.’’ At least, so he would have said had any 
one questioned him that bright morning. He lay 
flat on his stomach, kicking his little bare heels 
in the sunlight. Beside him sat Yap. 

The saying that there is nothing meaner in the 
world than a little yellow dog applied perfectly to 
Yap, as far as outward appearances went. He 
was yellow and dirty-white, small, with melan- 
choly ears and a meek stump of a tail; but he 
had the soul of a big, full-blooded St. Bernard, 
and beneath his straggly hair beat a heart as 
faithful to its little master as ever did dog’s of 
lengthy pedigree. 

Lem thought Yap beautiful. He knew nothing 
of dog-shows, but had he heard of one, and if 
the opportunity offered, he would have entered 
Yap with confidence that the dog would take the 
first prize for beauty as well as intelligence. 

Lemuel often did ‘nothin’ in pertickeler.” 
That was his definition of the tremendous thinking 
and wondering that went on within his tow-head. 
Boys and girls with different surroundings from 
those he had ever known would be amazed and 
amused to follow his thoughts in their queer 
flights. Many were the tangles the little brain 
tried to unravel, and curious were the wonders 
that puzzled the lad who had never seen or 
known of things only too common to most chil- 
dren. 

Ten years Lem counted on his string; but all 
those ten years had been spent on an island off 
the Maine coast, eighteen miles out to sea. 
Brought there when a tiny baby, it could truly 
be said of him that he had never set foot on the 
main-land. His ideas of that far-away region, 
only known to him as a mysterious blue line on 
the horizon, were vague and curious. 

Wild and funny were the pictures that formed 
themselves in his busy brain of cities, streets, 
cars and even horses; for the one poor little nag 
the island had ever known died years before 
Lem’s advent. 

All the other island boys had been on the main 
often. Some had seen the wonders of Portland, 
and all of them had at least visited Boothbay. 
But little Lem had neither father nor brother to 
bring happy times into his life. 

His mother had come back to her native island, 
a widow with this one baby boy. After struggling 
a few years in a weak, incapable way, she found 
life too much for her, and faded away, leaving 
Lemuel to the tender mercies of a distant relative, 
Captain Pierce. 

Captain Pierce and his wife were kindly people, 
but they had a troop of little ones of their own 
who demanded their attention, and it took all 
their hard-earned dollars and cents to provide for 
the family necessities; but they were good to the 
lad, making little difference between him and 
their own sturdier sons, and as Lem was a quiet 
boy who gave little trouble, he was not regarded 
as a burden by his protectors. 





Mrs. Pierce’s idea of duty to him consisted 


chiefly in seeing that his clothes were reasonably 
whole, his face and hands clean once a day, his 
hair brushed on Sundays, and a sound spanking 
administered on the rare occasions of rebellion. 
The only responsibility the captain felt in regard 
to his adopted nephew was, that his little stomach 
should be well filled. 

So Lem grew, unnoticed, and rather tumbled 
about in a good-natured fashion by his cousins, 
as he called them—a rough, hearty set, who often 
went in their father’s schooner on trips to Port- 
land and elsewhere. Nobody ever thought of 
taking Lem. There was always a baby to mind, 
or else they forgot him entirely; and nobody 
knew how the little heart longed for a sail over 
the burnished way that lay between him and the 
wondrous main-land. 

City children would think Lem’s home a won- 
derful one, and it would have delighted his soul 
to show them the mysteries and treasures of his 
island. Such paddlings in a rickety little dory! 
Such exciting fishing from off the rocks at flood- 
tide, or from over the side of a boat! Such 
scrambles over the cliffs and swims in the dirty 
little ‘“‘Slumgullion’’-—a pond in the rocks into 
which the sea seldom broke, and the water is 
disagreeably stagnant to all but happy-go-lucky 
boys! 

Then the caves! And the rocks at low tide, 
with their wealth—great feathery sea-anemones, 
white, pink and yellow, that shrink at the slightest 
touch into shapeless, slippery lumps; shiny 
sponges; queer, impish, brittle star-fish; strange 
barnacles; brilliant sea-weeds, ranging from the 
great ribbons of brown and yellow to the tiny, 
delicate plants of the deep sea! 

There is the great lighthouse to explore, and 
just across the tiny harbor, on a little island, 
stands the big fog-horn, which sends its blast 
across the misty water to warn off the fog-bound 
vessel. 

All these were Lem’s to enjoy, and more than 
these, for his keen eyes were always open to the 
beauties of sky and sea. When at sunset he 
betook himself, as he often did, to the little 
burying-ground half-way up Lighthouse Hill, 
and lay on the mossy, overturned stones that mark 
the graves of men who rest quietly after a tem- 
pest-tossed life, his fine and sensitive nature was 
responsive to the influences of the glories spread 
before him. 

As he gazed out on the golden track that led 
across the water straight to the sinking sun, tender 
longings filled his little breast, and a desire to be 
a better boy to his aunt, and not to get cross with 
the baby. 

This particular day, when Lem lay in the sun- 
shine with only Yap for company, did not look 
different from many other days in his calendar. 
The June sea was very blue; the whistling buoy 
gave its customary low, monotonous moan; the 
island sheep looked just as dirty and forlorn as 
ever. Yet this day was to be marked in Lem’s life 
by the new joy that came to him that radiant 
morning. 

“Lem-u-el! 
nasal tones. 

The call came from a low, white house on the 
grassy plot that slopes away from the rock-beach. 
As Lem turned his head he could see his lank 
aunt standing in the doorway, and beckoning 
with an insistent hand. 

No visions of unexpected delights thrilled Lem’s 
heart as he rose to answer the summons. Plod- 
ding toward the little house and the beckoning 
woman, his expectations were of a teething baby 
waiting his tender ministrations, or perhaps a 
bucket of cod’s tongues and sounds to be made 
ready for drying. 

As he trudged along, a square, commonplace 
little figure, with a tow-head far whiter than his 
sun-tanned face, his whole bearing was so patient 
and his dreamy brown eyes shone with such an 
honest expression that your heart, had you seen 
him, would have yearned over the boy to whose 
life the mother element was unknown. When he 
reached easy hailing distance, his aunt began : 

‘‘Well, Lemuel Oliver, are you going to be all 
day about it? And your Uncle Dave in such a 
fret to be off, with the wind so good and you to 
be washed and dressed. He wanted to take Jim, 
but I says to him, ‘Lemuel’s never went, and 
it's as good a chance to go to Portland as he’ll 
ever —’”’ 

Lem heard no more. His aunt’s voice became 
as the roaring of the sea. ‘To Portland!” his 
ear caught that out of the disjointed rumbling. 
The boy turned pale beneath the tan. He was in 
adream. The severe scrubbing and brushing he 
underwent made no impression save on his outer 
man. 

At last he was ready; clean, shining, arrayed 
in his Sunday clothes, adorned with a collar 
and necktie, the property of one of his cousins, 
graciously bestowed for this festive occasion, his 
little straw hat set squarely on his head. 

Had his soul descended to ordinary matters he 
must have had a consciousness of being rather 
damp and soapy, of a painful constriction at the 
neck, and the unaccustomed rasping of a stiff 
collar. But he was far, far above physical 
discomforts. He dared’ not think; he could not 
speak, lest all this joy prove but a vanishing 
vision. 

Mrs. Pierce kindly kissed the sober little face 
as her husband called in his rough, good-natured 
way: 

“Come along, young-un! 


Lem-u-e//’”’ sounded in sharp, 


The women folks 





have fussed long enough with yer riggin’. The 








wind’s right and the tide’s right, and a mackerel 
schooner can’t wait for no such shaver as you.” 

‘‘Well, he’s a queer one!” said the aunt, as she 
turned to her interrupted morning duties. ‘Most 
boys would have been tickled to death to have 
had such a chance, but he never said a word. 
Don’t believe he cares a straw.” 

Even if she had surmised the truth she could 
not have appreciated the exaltation and silent 
ecstacy that filled Lem’s whole being. He trod 
on air, and his head was in the clouds. His 
wildest hopes had only taken him to Boothbay ; 
but Portland! 

As the captain strode down to the fishy little , 
beach, a neighbor called after him: 

‘Splendid charnce, capting.”’ 

‘Aye, Jones. Fair wind and a good deal of 
it. Not many hours to Portland this trip.’’ 

Alas for human prognostications! The fickle 
wind shifted, and all day and night the vessel 
made slow progress toward its destination. But 
Lem did not care. 

He was not in a rather dirty little mackerel 
schooner, with a dead head wind and a nasty sea. 

He was in a gallant ship sailing over a magic 
sea toward an enchanted city, where wonders of 
all sorts awaited his rapturous gaze. 

The boy, though so full of bliss, was very quiet 
in his joy, and with a heart bursting with 
gratitude toward his good uncle, he made himself 
useful in an unobtrusive way, and gave his little 
help whenever he saw the chance. The schooner 
sailed on, bearing its freight of fish and joy, till 
at last, on the second evening after the start, the 
steeples of Portland came into view. 

Then Lem’s eyes were wide open indeed! As 
the distance lessened, and the warehouses and 
wharves came into sight with the city-crowned 
hill rising above them, he felt that his wildest 
dreams were not worthy of the reality. 

The schooner drew near its chosen landing, and 
a truck-team drove, with rattling and clatter, upon 
the wharf. Then and there Lem beheld his first 
horse. So occupied was his attention with this 
wonder that he did not notice a large sailboat 
just starting from the same wharf on its outward 
voyage. 

But the captain saw it, and recognized the 
Resolve, the old pilot-boat which carried the mails 
between the island and Boothbay twice a week, 
and in the intervals gained a few dollars by 
conveying small cargoes for the natives. 

I do not know what brought the Resolve to 
Portland that day, but there she was, eager to 
start out lest delay should hinder her mail-trip on 
the morrow. 

Now Captain Pierce was a cautious and prudent 
man, always anxious to improve opportunities 
that came in his way. He had not intended to 
keep Lem with him until the return of the 
schooner. He had business that might detain 
him a week or two in Portland; and his plan was 
to send the boy home on whatever sailing-vessel 
might offer a chance. 

Here was the very thing; it was quite prov- 
idential. 

Accordingly the good man hailed the boat, and 
before poor Lem realized what was taking place, 
he was transferred to the deck of the Resolve, 
which in a few moments was scudding under full 
sail, homeward bound. 

When Lem’s uncle parted with him in this 
hurried and abrupt fashion, he patted the lad on 
the head, and pressed a silver quarter into his 
impassive hand. Lem noticed it not; he did not 
see the lovely harbor, with its many islands; he 
gave no thought to the forts which a few moments 
before had so impressed him. All he knew was 
that the beautiful city with all its mysteries was 
slipping away from him, and that some rude hand 
had brushed away all joy from his soul. 

When they were fairly out to sea, and Lem 
could no longer distinguish, in the gathering dusk, 
the objects on the receding shore, the quarter 
intruded itself upon his notice. He felt something 
in his hand, and looking at the shining coin as it 
lay warm and moist in his little palm, he remem- 
bered how it had been given to him. Lem had 
never expected to be possessed of such wealth, 
but, as he gazed on it, he felt it to be the price of 
his joy. 

With a new feeling in his little heart, he fluns 
the money far out into the sea. 

‘Well, you be a fool!”’ remarked the captain of 
the Resolve, who had watched this little episode. 
But Lem answered him not. Indeed, he was 
silent all through that night's voyage. He slept 
little, and was wakened by visions of the city. 

The wind that had delayed Lem on his journey 
to Portland was a fair one for the trip home, and 
it was in good season for breakfast when tlic 
anchor was dropped in the little island harbor. 

Lem, in all his disappointment, had not shed a 
tear. He was pale, and a tense look had settled 
around his mouth, but he bore up gallantly like 
the brave lad he was. But when he landed on the 
familiar beach, and Yap came running up, yelping 
and wagging all over with delight, the whole 
accumulated agony broke upon him with full 
force; the floodgates were opened. Lem burst 
into a despairing howl, and threw himself down 
upon the beach. 

Two hours later Mrs. Pierce, having tucked the 
exhausted and still sobbing child into his little cot 
bed, remarked in forcible tones: 

“Well, of all things, men are the biggest loons! 
The idea of Dave’s packing that poor child off 
home before he had so much as set foot on the 
main !”’ 
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She shook her head emphatically, and slammed 
down the dishpan. ‘And all because it was such 
a good chance! I’ll give him a good chance when 
he comes home!” M. E. 


* 
> 





MIDSUMMER MIDNIGHT. 


The wistful stars 
Shine like good memories. The young morning wind 
Blows full of anforgotten hours 
As over a region of roses. 


Selected. —W. E. Henley. 
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For the Companion. 


QUEER PATIENTS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
Some Active ‘‘Practice.’’ 


One night, about a fortnight after my trip into 
the chaco to perform the operation on the young 
Indian’s nose, a bravely attired young gallant, 
with silver clasps down his trousers legs, and five 
yards of silver cord round his white sombrero, 
called me out of bed at midnight to attend a girl 
who had been bitten by a rattlesnake. 

Thereby, as I learned subsequently, hung a tale 
of love and jealousy. The girl was a belle, well 
known at Concepcion. In a yerbale, or grove of 
native tea-trees near her home, was a rustic arbor 
where she often entertained her friends. On the 
previous evening there had been a festival, 
followed by dancing. 

At about half-past eleven o’clock, while she was 
sitting in this arbor, the girl was bitten; and it 
was discovered that some rival or jealous admirer 
had scattered wild vanilla beneath and about the 
seats, and laid a trail of the leaves out into the 
rocky monte beyond the tea grove. The species 
of rattlesnake found in Paraguay is, 
testimony is true, as greatly attracted by wild 
vanilla as house cats are by catnip. 

1 set off in great haste as soon as the young man 
informed me what was the trouble. 

Arriving at the country house where the festival 
was celebrated, we found that the merry-making 
had broken up in confusion and distress. The 
senorita, a beautiful girl of eighteen, lay on a 
couch, apparently conscious, but with a flushed 
countenance. The snake had struck her on the 
instep, just above the top of a low slipper, through 
a thin silk stocking. 

But I noted an odor of ammonia and brandy; 
and as I stepped inside the door a man rose in the 
half-darkness and addressed me in English. 

He turned out to be a young Englishman named 
Bathrick who, with his sister and her husband, 
had established a ranch fifty miles above, on the 
Paraguay. He had been at the party, and had 
had the courage and presence of mind to suck the 
wound made by the snake. 

Then he had given her a strong dose of brandy, 
from which she was somewhat stupefied as I 
entered. 

I soon found that the symptoms were favorable; 
and I assured the impromptu surgeon—in Spanish, 
so that the others might understand—that he had 
done wisely, and that the girl would probably owe 
her life to his prompt and eflicient action. 

Bathrick gave me some account of his adventures 
and prospects in this new country. 

“And, doctor,” he continued, “we need your 


services, or those of some other surgeon, for my | 
sister’s little boy, two years old, who has a club | 


foot. I think his foot can be straightened; but it 
should be attended to at once.” 

“You won’t in the least mind the distance,” he 
added, “for my brother-in-law and I have made a 
little steam launch to go up and down the river in, 
to and from Asuncion. She makes six miles an 
hour, and it is a rather pleasant trip. I’m down in 
her now; she lies out in the river.” 

It was arranged that he should come for me the 
second day after. 


Next day the sefiorita was quite well, and I set | 


about making an apparatus to support the lame 
boy’s foot; for in such a country a surgeon must 
depend upon his own mechanical ingenuity for 
many supplies. 

On the second day we were on our way up the 
Paraguay in Bathrick’s little launch, which he had 
loyally named the Princess Maud. She steamed 


without the least difficulty up the turbid river, | 


which is as large at Concepcion as is the Ohio at 
Cincinnati. Above Concepcion the east bank is 
higher than the west, as a rule; and on both sides 
there are half-open, grassy plains, with many 
palms. 

Bathrick had erected an awning over the after 
part of the boat, beneath which we sat in comfort. 

I enjoyed the journey the more from having a 
companion who spoke English, and one whose 
ideas were similar to my own. The Paraguayans 
among whom my lot is cast are most kindly 
people; yet there is nothing that stirs the heart 
like our good English tongue, and contact with 
Anglo-Saxons. 

About a league below the mouth of the Rio Verde 
we heard faint shouts from the chaco shore, and 
Saw & man lying on the bank, waving his arm 
feebly to attract our attention. 

“What can be the matter with him, now?” 
athrick exclaimed, shutting off steam. 

As the noise of the screw ceased we heard the 
Supplicant’s cries more distinctly. He was calling 
for aid, in Spanish. 7 

Bathrick turned the Princess Maud to the bank. 
I jumped ashore. 

dn the brush up the bank lay a middle-aged man, 
Wearing the poncho and belt of a Bolivian trader. 
He was deathly pale; and I saw at once that he 
was in bad plight. He groaned and wept. 

The causes of his distress were not far to seek. 
oe e Tight arm, aslant above the elbow, was 
ioe a ) e cut from a knife, or machete, which had 
doit aa But this was not the worst. A 
povtene 4 ty lance had been thrust completely 
a -_ : - body from behind, entering to the left 
Tien vertebra, a little below the diaphragm. 
re was a little blue hole where it had entered, 
and another where it had emerged in front. 


B 


if local. 





Singular to say, the lance had not perforated the 
stomach, nor ruptured, so far as I could ascertain, 
any other important organ or vessel; and the 
wound had bled but little. None the less it was 
what we usually consider a mortal wound. 

I applied a pad of absorbent cotton, with 
iodoform, over each hole, and a bandage around 
the body and dressed the cut on the arm. 

Meantime Bathrick had made fast and come up 
the bank. We carried the poor man to the boat 
and laid him on the stern seat. 


he spoke freely. 
Mais. He with two other Bolivian traders had 


of the caravan trails through the chaco, with a 
band of horses and two large carts containing 
merchandise. On the previous evening they had 
been attacked either by Tobas Indians, or by 
robbers disguised as such, who had stampeded 
their horses and wounded all the party. 

The Bolivians had fought hard, and 
assailants had beaten a retreat without plundering 
the carts. During the night Mais had crawled 
along the trail to the river bank, in the hope of 
gaining succor, leaving his wounded companions 
at the carts. 

We asked him how far off they were. 

“A league only, gentlemen. <Ay demi! 
and then to be robbed!” 

“What shall we do?” I asked Bathrick. 

“Very likely the rascals have come back and 
despatched his two friends before 
replied. “I think our best course will be to take 
this poor wretch up to our ranch, and then gather 
a party and return. It wouldn’t be in the least 
wise to fall in with this marauding gang.” 


So near, 








Return of the 


This appeared the more prudent course; but my 
professional instincts were touched a little by the 
| possible situation of those poor fellows lying in 
the chaco, probably with no water within reach. 
1 told Bathrick that if he would go on up to his 
ranch with the wounded man, and then return 
with a party, I would go along the cart trail and 
see what I could do for the unfortunates. 

After some hesitation Bathrick consented to 
follow my plan. “But it is now almost five 
o’clock,” said he. “It isn’t likely that I can get 
down here again before to-morrow morning. But 
I will not fail you,” he added, feelingly. ‘Take 
my carbine, and what there is left in our lunch 
basket.” 

We shook hands, and I set off on foot into the 
chaco. 

The cart track was not difficult to follow, and I 
might have kept to the trail of the wounded 
Bolivian by the blood that had trickled from his 
arm as he crept along the ground. 

Sooner than I expected I came upon the two 
carts beside the trail, and a dead horse lying in it. 
Hard by were several broken lances and a blood. 
stained machete, also a sombrero lying on the 
trampled grass, and the broken stock of a gun. 

Fifteen or twenty yards beyond—a sadder 
spectacle—lay the dead body of one of the traders, 
stripped of his clothing. Shattered cases and 
ripped up sacks lay around the carts. It was 
apparent that the marauders had returned and 
plundered the carts. 

I looked warily around, expecting to find the 
body of the other Bolivian, but did not discover it. 
Save for a few packages of food, the carts were 
empty. Each was of the high, two-wheeled kind 
peculiar to the country, with lofty tops, wattled 
with palm leaves to keep out the weather. 

The sun had set. I was in doubt whether to 
turn back and pass the night on the river bank, or 
remain there. I did not think it likely that the 


with jaguars, and it was already growing dark, I 
decided that it would be safer for me to spend the 
hours of darkness in one of the high carts. 

I climbed into the one nearest the trail and, 
putting aside the dreary thoughts with which the 
place filled me, ate the fragments of cold food 
I had in my pocket, and tried to feel like a 
philosopher. 

The damp gloom of the tropic night soon 
descended on the wilderness. Presently I hearda 
jaguar growling at a little distance, probably 
attracted by the dead horse. Immediately, too, I 
detected a rustling noise in the grass and brush 
only a few yards away from the cart, in the 
direction of a little arroyo, or gully. 

Supposing that a jaguar was stealing up, I 
cocked the carbine and sat peering out at the back 
of the cart, ready to fire if the creature seemed on 
the point of attacking me. 





The rustling continued, and soon I distinguished 


Although so badly wounded and nearly bloodless, | 
Ilis name, he said, was Narciso | 


been on their way from Sucre to Asuncion, by one | 


their | 


this,” he | 


Indians would return; and as the chaco swarms | 


| a dark object, but not very large, crawling toward 


the cart. I could not make out what it was, but 
drew a bead onit. It approached nearer—hitching 
slowly forward till it was close to the cart. 

It was a human being. I called out: “Bueno! 
quies?” (Well! who are you?) 

The hapless creature shrank away as if I had 
thrust a lance at him. Then cringing on the 
ground, he cried, in Spanish, ‘Have pity on me! 
| Mercy! Oh, mercy!” 

“Don’t be afraid,” I said. 
are you?” 

The poor man called out feebly that he was 
wounded and had been robbed, and that his name 

was Ortellado. I knew that he must be one of 
| Mais’s unfortunate companions. 

I got down from the cart and gave him what 
succor I could. He told me that after the fight he 
had crept into the arroyo and hidden himself. 
The Indians had come back. He had heard them 
breaking open the cases of goods, and heard, too, 
the cries of his companion in misfortune, as the 
miscreants lanced him. This was the man whose 
body I had found. 
wounded too severely to move. 

Ortellado had found water in the arroyo and lay 
there till dusk, when, hearing the jaguars roaring, 
he had crept back to the carts, intending to climb 
into one of them to be out of reach of the beasts of 
prey. 

I kindled a fire with the fragments of the 
packing-cases, and hastily examined the poor 
fellow’s injuries. He had been wounded in several 
places, and though he had lost a great quantity 
of blood, none of his wounds were of a fatal 
character. I dressed them as well as I could. 

But they were in bad condition, and I greatly 
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needed clean, warm water. Allthe while we could 
hear arascally jaguar growling at a little distance; 
and I dared not enter the brush and go into the 
arroyo to fetch water, lest the beast should spring 
upon me. 

I did what I could, and then assisted Ortellado 
into the cart, where I made him as comfortable as 
possible. 

Ife blessed and thanked me a thousand times, 
and when he learned that I was a doctor, offered 
many devout prayers of gratitude. After a time 
he fell asleep, despite the pain of his wounds, 
drowsily repeating, ‘‘ Maria Santissima !” while I 
kept watch, wide awake. 

I had never been out in the chaco before, with a 
jaguar growling about, and the situation did not 
seem to me to be conducive to sleepiness. The 
animal growled almost continuously for an hour 
or more. The fire I had kindled had gone out 
long ago. 

After a long time I heard the cowardly animal 
make a rush, and apparently drag off the body of 
a horse. I heard nothing further from him. I 
was glad of this, for his noise had grown positively 
tiresome. 

The hours dragged by. 
looked at my watch. 

It was half-past three o’clock. I had grown 
very tired and was about to lie down, when I 
noticed a red light at a distance. I watched it 
until I saw that it was coming nearer rapidly. I 
took up my carbine. 

Still the light approached, and I heard horses’ 
hoofs. I thought it was probably the Indians 
returning, and instantly decided that our best 
course was to escape to the brush in the arroyo. 

But before I could even turn about to shake my 
sleeping patient, four torches came in full view 
past some bushes, not a hundred yards distant. I 
might have jumped out myself and slipped away, 
perhaps; but I would not leave the sleeping man 
to his fate. Cocking the carbine, I crouched in the 
| cart, on the defensive. 

It was a mounted party, those in advance 
carrying torches. I could see them plainly now; 
and they were beyond doubt Indians. I was sure 
they were the robber gang who had attacked the 
Bolivians. 

There was little time for me to decide on what I 
had best do; and acting rather from sudden 
impulse than on any plan, I opened fire on them, 
discharging four shots as rapidly as I could. My 
firing made a prodigious noise in the stillness of 
the night, and very likely did some damage. 

The Indians’ horses reared and plunged. Alarmed 
shouts arose, and the torches were suddenly 
dropped or thrown away. I then heard them 
galloping off, and sent two more shots after them. 

Ortellado waked and cried out in a ghostly way. 
Perhaps his yell had the effect still further to 
frighten the party. At any rate, our enemies, if 
they really were enemies, were beating a speedy 





I struck a match and 





In the first fight he had been | 
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retreat, perhaps thinking that they had fallen into 
an ambuscade of soldiers sent in pursuit of them. 

It may have been, as I have since feared, that 
this was a peaceful party, knowing nothing of the 
robbery or the robbers. In that case I sincerely 
regret my warlike zeal, and hope that I missed 
them all. 

Whoever they were, or whatever their purpose 
they went off at a great pace. But fearing that 
they might rally and return to the conflict, | helped 
Ortellado down from the cart, and supporting his 
steps, set off for the river with him. The fright 
and excitement helped him to walk. 

We reached the river just as the morning light 
was brightening the sky above the opposite bank; 
and we had not been there more than five minutes 
when I heard one of the most welcome sounds that 
ever came to my ears—the steady puff, puff, puff ot 
the Princess Maud. 

She came gliding around a curve of the bank 
above, and in response to my hail put in where we 
stood. 

After such a night it was cheering to see two 
good, resolute English faces; for Bathrick had his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Hobart Coleman, with him, 
and also four cattlemen, all armed with carbines. 
They told me that Mais was ina fairly comfortable 
condition, and would probably get well. 

We reached Campo Hall, Mr. Coleman’s place, 
at a little after nine o’clock. 

Not only Ortellado, but Mais, recovered. 
was a notable case. I rendered the two men my 
best services for a week or more; and my 
hospitable English acquaintances cared for them 
like brothers. Meantime I did my best for the 
little club-footed unfortunate; but his case was 
not an unusual one; nor did any further adventure 
happen before my return to Concepcion. 

HERBERT PHILBROOK, M. D. 
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For the Companion. 


THE MICROSCOPE AT THE POND 
SIDE. 


I was recently permitted by the authorities to 
make a microscopic “dredging expedition” in the 
lakes of Prospect Park, in Brooklyn, N. Y., and as 
a sort of continuation of a former article under 
the same caption, which I contributed to The 
Companion, I will give an account of some of the 
things which I found there. It should be said that 
those ponds are not exceptionally good for this 
purpose, and that any pond, especially if it has 
upon its surface the small green plant called duck- 
weed, may yield better results. 

The articles found were drawn up with a hook 
at the end of some thirty or forty feet of strong 
twine. The hook was made by twisting two pieces 
of copper wire together and passing them through 
a sinker, as shown in Fig. 1. The wire should not 
be too stiff, for in that case it will not yield if it 
catches on anything immovable at the bottom, and 
the hook will be lost. 

Fig. 2 represents about three inches of slender 
submerged twig “fished” up in this way. There 
were not “millions in it,” but literally thousands 
on it, for it was crowded with life. 

First were a number of animal trees, presenting 
to the unassisted eye a fluffy appearance, but under 
the microscope a perfect tree-like colony of animals, 
called Carchesium polypinum. 

In Fig. 3 we have the “trunk” of one of these 
singular animal trees. It is a transparent stalk, 
and delicate transparent “branches” with ramifica- 
tions extend in every direction, in precisely the 
same manner as the branches and twigs diverge 
from the trunk of a tree. In the place of leaves, 
however, we have in our animal tree from a dozen 
—according to its age—to five hundred or a thou. 
sand living animals, averaging about the one five- 
hundredth of an inch in length, each one extended 
on its tiny stalk. 

This beautiful “tree” belongs to the same family 
as the Vorticella. The individuals—polyps (see 
Fig. 4)—have a similar bell-like shape, the same 
ciliary action at the mouth of the bell, and the 
“tree” grows by the subdivision of the polyps 
composing it. 

To see these immense numbers of tiny forms 
expanded, all putting forth this independent 
ciliary action in quest of food, and on the slightest 
alarm disappearing, leaving not a trace behind 
except a small, white, round lump of jelly; then, 
on recovering from their fright, reappearing in all 
their beauty, is indeed a marvellous sight. 

Next we perceive (Fig. 5) hundreds of animal 
trumpets called Stentor Mulleri, singly and in 
groups of ten to fifty. They are about one thirty- 
second of an inch in length. Some are pale brown, 
and others (Stentor ceruleus) pale blue; others 
again (Stentor viridis) pale green. 

Busy as they seem to be, waving the mouth of 
the “trumpet” to and fro, no sound is heard; for 
either the Stentor is too modest to attract attention 
by its music, or our ears are not quick enough to 
catch the strains. 

They attach themselves to the twig by a sucker- 
like dise at the small end of the trumpet. 

When expanded, the mouth is seen surrounded 
with a fringe of cilia in full action, bent on securing 
“a good square meal.” When at rest, they contract 
themselves into a kind of ball; but when expanded, 
they stand out, firmly and distinctly, the members 
of the group being as close together as they well 
can be. 

If left undisturbed, they will, after fulfilling all 
their functions, probably die where they have 
lived, although their span of existence is not 
known; but if disturbed, they immediately contract 
themselves, give up their grip, forsake their homes, 
and using their cilia as propellers, wander forth in 
search of fresh fields. 

Even without a lens we see a strange object 
stretching itself out over the heads of the Stentors. 
It is Hydra vulgaris (Fig. 6). It takes the name 
Iiydra from that old fable of the Greeks abouta 
monster which infested the neighborhood of Lake 
Lerna. The legend was that this monster had nine 
heads, and that as soon as one was cut off, two 
immediately grew in its place. To slay this monster 

| Was one of the labors which Hercules accomplished. 
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We shall presently see that the name thus given | the wound more abundantly, and in preference 


to this animal is singularly appropriate. 

Its body consists of a long, thin hollow tube, 
which seems to be composed of globules of jelly, 
which is protoplasm; and it is crowned with from 
five to ten arms, similarly 
formed, called tentacles. 
















purpose, in all direc- 
tions. Their position 


These it moves about, | 
apparently without | flat like a membrane with impunity; nay, it may 


| to the unscarred parts. When a polyp is intro- 
| duced by the tail into another’s body, the two 
unite and form one individual; and when a head 
is lopped off, it may safely be engrafted on the 
body of any other which may chance to want 
one. 

“You may slit the animal up, and lay it out 


be turned outside in, so that the stomach surface 
shall become the epidermis, and yet continue to 


changes constantly, | live and perform all its functions. The creature 
and they also in-/| suffers very little by these apparently cruel 


operations, for before the lapse of many minutes 
the upper half of a cross section will expand its 
tentacles, and catch prey as usual ; 
and the two portions of a longi- 
tudinal division will, after an hour 
or two, take food and retain it.”’ 
There are two other specimens 
of Hydra, one of which, Hydra 
fusca, has a large number of ten- 














crease or decrease in 
length and thickness every 
moment. If they are decreas- 
ing in thickness they become 
so attenuated as to look like a 
string of extremely delicate 
beads. What is the Hydra’s 
purpgse ? It is not a gymnastic 
exercise, intended to furnish amusement to the 
observer, be assured. These long, slender tenta- 
cles are really fishing lines; and woe betide the 
unwary little animal that comes in contact with 
them. 

The tiny beads of protoplasm of which they 
are composed, seem first to exert a paralyzing 
influence on the ensnared prey ; and then hitherto 
concealed barbed, poisonous darts issue forth, 
which speedily ‘‘settle’’ the poor captive, and 
render it incapable of further resistance. Then 
the arms twist around it, and convey it to the 
mouth, which is a simple opening into the tubular 
body, situated at the junction of the arms; there 
the victim is gulped down without further cere- 
mony. 

As the Hydra does not possess, or, if it 
possesses, does not exercise any powers of 
discrimination, we sometimes perceive that it has 
‘caught a Tartar,’’ in the shape of one of the free 
swimming diatoms, whose covering of flint— 
silica—is not an easily digested substance. Still 
the Hydra does not seem to mind a trifling mistake 
of this kind, and as it is never troubled with 
dyspepsia, it keeps on fishing, and quietly corrects 
its error by disgorging its unconformable prey in 
the same unceremonious manner, and through 
the same aperture. 

A small protuberance, also ending in some tiny 
arms, may be seen on the body of the Hydra. 
This is a young one, growing out of its parent’s 
side—a true off-spring, you will say. This is 
called the budding process; and in the summer it 
often takes place as many as twenty times in a 
month. ‘Buds’’ have even been seen on the 
young Hydra while it was still attached to the 
parent 

Two or three of the young often may be seen 
growing simultaneously on one parent; and as 
“like parent like child,’’ the old and the young 
may sometimes be seen pulling with all their 
might, at the opposite ends of a worm which has 
had the misfortune to be caught. 

In the winter the Hydra multiplies from eggs; 
but it has another, an artificial, mode of propa- 





gation, which is so marvellous that when first | 
published it was not only discredited, but ridiculed | 


by scientific men, and was not accepted until the 
most absolute and undeniable proof of its truth 
was given. 

The experiments, first made by Trembley, a 
French microscopist, and by Johnston, are 
summed up as follows: 


half in a short time grows into a perfect Hydra; 
if it is cut into four, eight, or even minced into 


Forty pieces, each continues alive, and develops 








tacles, which can be ex- 
tended to a length of 
seven or eight inches. 
The third, Hydra viridis, 
is considerably smaller ‘ 
than either of the foregoing, and of a brilliant 
green color. All the forms when at rest, or 
when circumstances do not favor their extension, 
contract themselves into a globular form. 
STEPHEN HELM. 
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For the Companion. 
FEAR AND FEARLESSNESS. 


Son, fear thou God: 

Thus fearless thy soul shall be ; 
For only fear of God 

From fear of man sets free. 


From the German. J. L. A. 


~~ 
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THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


The dissolution of Parliament by the British 
Prime Minister is always an interesting event to 
Americans. The race-stock from which the 
greater part of our people sprung had its origin 
in the British Isles. The identity of language, 
the extremely intimate commercial relations of 
the two nations, and the interest which the 
presence in this country of a great many persons 
of Irish birth or descent excites in the question 
of Home Rule for Ireland, all combine to make 
British politics a favorite study in the United 
States. 

It is certainly true that the average American 
has a more accurate knowledge of English 








a new animal, which is itself capable of being | 


multiplied in the same extraordinary manner. 

“If the section is made lengthwise, so as to 
divide the body into two or more slips connected 
by the tail, or base, they are speedily re-soldered, 
like some hero of fairy tale, into one perfect 
whole; or if the pieces are kept asunder, each 
will become a polyp. 


“Thus we may have several polyps with only | 


one tail between them; but if the sections be 
made in a contrary direction,—from the tail 


toward the tentacles,—you produce a monster | 


with two or more bodies and one head. 

“Tf the tentacles—the organs by which they 
take their prey, and on which their existence 
might seem to depend—are cut away, they are 
reproduced, and the lopped-off parts remain not 
long without a new body. If only two or three 
tentacles are embraced in the section, the result is 
the same, and a single tentacle will serve for the 
evolution of a complete creature. 

“When a piece is cut out of the body, the 
wound speedily heals, and as if excited by the 
stimulus of the knife, young polyps sprout from 





| scheme. 


parties and of their aims, of English statesmen 
and their traits, than even the English newspapers 
display of American affairs in their leading 
articles. 

At the time this article reaches our readers the 
elections to the new Parliament will have been 
nearly completed, and it will be known whether 
the Tory government is to continue, or whether 
Mr. Gladstone is to return to -power, with a 
commission from the people to establish Home 
Rule in Ireland. 

It will be remembered that the Parliament just 
dissolved was elected on this sole issue. A 
Liberal majority had been returned in the Par- 
liament elected in 1885. Then Mr. Gladstone was 


| defeated on his Home Rule measure, and a 
“Tf the body is halved in any direction, each | 


dissolution followed. The only question discussed 
was that of Lreland. 

The Parliament of 1886 contained, when first 
elected, a majority of about one hundred and 
twenty against Mr. Gladstone's Home Rule 
The result was that that statesman and 
his colleagues retired from office, and the Marquis 
of Salisbury became Prime Minister. 

The forces which constituted the new ministerial 
majority were composed of an alliance between 
the regular Tory party and a certain number of 
Liberals who opposed Irish Home Rule. Together 
these allied parties called themselves the ‘‘Unionist 
Party.” 

The new Cabinet did not at first include any 
Liberal Unionists, but was composed wholly of 
Tories, followers of Lord Salisbury. Later, 
however, on the resignation of Lord Randolph 
Churchill as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Goschen, a Liberal Unionist leader, was appointed 
to succeed him. 

During the nearly six years’ existence of the 
late Parliament the Tory and Liberal Unionist 
alliance held together remarkably well, although 
the majority in the House of Commons in their 
favor steadily dwindled. 

A number of bye-elections took place in various 
localities to fill vacancies caused by deaths and 








resignations, which in many instances resulted 
in the defeat of ministerial candidates. So that, 
from having a majority of one hundred and 
twenty at the start, the ministry at the end could 
only count ona majority of between eighty and 
ninety, which, however, was quite enough to 
enable them to carry their measures. 

A broad view of the career of this Parliament 
shows few achievements of important and far- 
reaching legislation. Its most considerable act 
was its establishment of local government in the 
form of county councils throughout England and 
Scotland, thus ridding Parliament of much 
detailed legislation which had previously bur- 
dened it. The attempt to apply local government 
to Ireland failed in the last session. 

Some improvements were made in the system 
of free education, in the methods and scope of 
Irish land purchase, and in the facilities for the 
purchase by tenants in England of small holdings 
of land, during the Parliament; but on the whole 
it was one of the most uneventful of all British 
Parliaments, excepting in the warmth and 
occasional bitterness of party strife. 
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For the Companion. 
THE VIOLET SPEAKS. 


Think not yon star, 
New-found afar, 
Love’s latest sign ; 
Nor fondly dream 
No fresher beam 


A newer light, 
From longer night 
Of years, is mine. 
Joun B. TABB. 


———-_—__7- @e— 
UNITED STATES AND HAWAII. 


The Sandwich Islands, which compose the 
Hawaiian kingdom, are the nearest portion of 
Oceanica to the United States. They are on the 
line of communication between the United States 
and Asia and Australia. The relations of their 
people with our own country have always been 
intimate, since American missionaries converted 
them to Christianity and taught them to read and 
write their own language. 

In 1875 the United States and Hawaii entered 
into a treaty of reciprocity under which a very 
large number of American products were admitted 
into Hawaii duty free, and Hawaiian sugar, rice, 
hides, tallow, bananas and several other products 
were admitted free into the United States. 

The effect of this treaty was to make the 
Hawaiian Islands commercially almost a part of 
the United States. Before long more than ninety- 
nine hundredths of all the Hawaiian exports went 
to the United States, and nearly four-fifths of the 
goods imported into Hawaii came from this 
country. 

Another effect of the treaty was to give the 
islands a higher degree of prosperity than they 
had ever enjoyed before. The special privilege 
which they enjoyed, over other sugar-producing 
countries, of sending their sugar into the United 
States free of duty greatly stimulated the business 
of sugar-making. The population of the islands 
increased from about fifty thousand to about 
ninety thousand. 

Meantime, Hawaii became more American in 
many ways. Four - fifths of the new capital 
invested in the sugar industry was the capital of 
Americans, who moreover made large purchases 
of the soil. 

United States gold and silver are the coinage 
current in the country. The schools are on the 
model of those of the United States, and the 
school-books are in great part imported from this 
country. 

A majority of the cabinet ministers are of 
American birth or parentage, and the American 
influence is great in public and private affairs. 

Notwithstanding all this, the United States 
Government has never interfered in the affairs of 
the Hawaiian kingdom, nor assumed the degree 
of authority which is customary in the case of the 
protectorates exerciséd by European powers over 
feeble nations at a distance. 

But Hawaii has by treaty limited her own 
power to deal with foreign countries. By a 
special convention between the United States and 
Hawaii, the United States obtained the exclusive 
right to enter the important harbor of Pearl River, 
near Honolulu, and establish there a coaling and 
repair station for the use of naval vessels. But 
treaty terms forbid Hawaii to make a similar 
concession to any foreign country without the 
consent of the United States. 

That the United States has a complete and 
permanent leadership in Hawaiian affairs, as 
compared with any foreign country, cannot be 
doubted; but no circumstances have as yet arisen 
which have influenced this government to take 
any step toward the annexation of the little 
kingdom. 

Lately there has been much discontent in 
Hawaii owing to the fact that the United States 
revenue act of 1890, known as the ‘‘McKinley 
act,’’ practically abolished the especial privileges 
of Hawaii with regard to exports of sugar to the 
United States by admitting sugar from other 
countries free of duty. By this act Hawaiian 
sugar was put into competition in this country 
with sugar from the West Indies and elsewhere, 
and the result was unfavorable to the sugar 
industry and the general prosperity of Hawaii. 

Meantime, domestic events in Hawaii have 
contributed to increase the feeling of uneasiness 
engendered by this check in material prosperity. 








In -1889 a movement in Honolulu which was 
commonly called a “‘revolution’’ compelled King 
Kalakaua to take new advisers and change his 
policy. Subsequently the king died, and Princess 
Liliuokalani succeeded to the throne. New 
movements at the capital have lately resulted in 
several arrests for treason, and have renewed the 
pressure, entirely within the kingdom, for annex- 
ation to the United States. 
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OPEN TO ALL. 


Foreign art journals recently contained an 
account of a bargain made by a rich Russian noble 
with an eminent French artist. The rich man 
bought a picture which the painter had just 
finished, and which was considered his master. 
piece, giving a higher price than was asked for it 
on condition that the artist should never make a 
copy or retain a photograph or even a study of it. 

The Russian could not enjoy this great work of 
art unless he knew that no other human being 
could share the pleasure except at his will. It 
hangs in a chamber of his palace. Oddly enough, 
the subject of the picture which has excited this 
feeling is the Madonna and Child. 

A companion story to this is that of a wealthy 
“self-made” American, whose chief pleasure was 
for years to accumulate autographs. His collec. 
tion embraced letters from almost every English 
author, the original manuscripts of an essay by 
Elia, one of Dickens’s novels, and a lecture by 
Thackeray. His delight in touching and looking 
at these treasures was keen. They were friends 
and companions to him. 

One day he gathered them all up and sent them 
to a free college for poor boys. 

“It seemed criminal in me,” he said, “to keep 
this great pleasure to myself when thousands 
might be made glad by it.” 

Happily, his generosity represents the popular 
impulse in this matter rather than the action of 
the Russian prince. 

Almostall galleries in Europe, public and private, 
are open at certain times to students, or to any 
well-behaved persons. 

In our own cities each year increases the number 
of museums and galleries made accessible to the 
public by rich and generous men, who hold that 
each human being has a certain unwritten heirship 
to the lessons taught by the great works of art or 
of nature. 

You would not refuse bread to a starving man. 
Remember that there are all around you men and 
women shut out from books, pictures, music and 
all the things which strengthen and develop life. 
Why shall we not feed the starving mind as well 
as the hungry body? 
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DAYS OF SMALL THINGS. 


Long before the Revolution, a young printer in 
Philadelphia, when he had taken off his working 
apron at night, used to sit poring over his dozen of 
old volumes by firelight. He soon knew them by 
heart, and hungered for more. But books were 
costly, and he had but little money. 

He had eight or ten cronies, young men who 
like himself were eager for knowledge. Ranging 
his books on a shelf, he invited his friends to do 
the same that each of them might have the benefit 
of them all. 

Ben Franklin thus laid the foundation of the first 
circulating library, and now one of the largest in 
this country. 

Thirty years ago a kindly German pastor, moved 
to pity by the condition of the homeless orphans in 
the city in which he lived, took three of them into 
his own home, appealing to Christians for aid to 
feed and clothe them, and to educate them into 
useful, good citizens. 

Three great orphan asylums in different cities of 
the West are the result of this little effort. 

A good woman in Philadelphia, twenty odd years 
ago, asked two or three of her friends to join her 
in renting a little room where they could meet 
occasionally to drink a cup of tea, and consult 
together how to help other women whose lot in the 
world was harder than their own. 

Out of that little room has grown the stately 
New Century Club with its collateral Guilds, Classes 
and Clubs of workingwomen, which have helped 
and strengthened many thousands. 

Many readers who live in inland towns are 
bewildered when they visit the cities by the great 
libraries, hospitals, associations for charity, edu- 
cation or mutual aid, and wish hopelessly they had 
the same helps to broader and higher life in their 
own homes. 

Let them begin with a little effort, and persist in 
their good work. Some good will come from every 
attempt of this kind. The most firmly grounded 
institutions are those which grew out of poverty 
slowly, and were not built to order. 


2 





OWLS WANTED. 


In May last a meeting of farmers was held in 
Edinburgh to consider what means should be 
taken in connection with the plague of mice, or 
“voles,” which at present extends over the southern 
counties of Scotland. There was a demand for the 
re-introduction of owls, to the extermination of 
which, as well as of other birds and animals which 
prey upon mice, the plague is attributed. 

The chairman gave an account of an owl, not 
before known in Scotland, which had been intro- 
duced, and which was said to be very fatal to 
mice; and he made a plea for the preservation of 
the owls which already exist. 

What may be the result of destroying nature’s 
equilibrium by exterminating owls, snakes and 
other useful creatures of God which prey upon 
vermin is well illustrated by the condition of 
southern Scotland, as revealed in the addresses and 
reports at this Edinburgh meeting. One gentle- 
man said he had gone with a government official 
who had looked into the matter in Roxburgh, 
Dumfries and Kirkcudbright. They went over 
hundreds of acres where not a vestige of vegetation 
was to be seen. The mice had taken everything. 

Another gentleman said that in the high district= 
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about Hawick every farmer had had all his spare 
hands engaged in killing mice for a long time, but 
the mice increased so rapidly that no impression, 
was made upon them. 

The meeting passed a resolution calling for a 
government commission to investigate the matter 
thoroughly, and see if some remedy could not be 
provided. In the meantime farmers were urged 
to encourage the preservation and propagation of 
all birds and animals which prey upon mice. 
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FAULTY MEMORY. 


A retentive memory is certainly a valuable 
possession for any one to have, and the parents of 
a bright fifteen-year-old Boston boy are, naturally 
enough, pleased and proud to find that he possesses 
mnemonic faculties of ‘a remarkable order. 

It seems as easy for him to learn a long poem as 
it is for his younger sister to commit to memory 
one short verse. His lessons are quickly learned. 
His examination papers are models for his class. 

The family delight to test Ned’s powers in this 
direction by asking him to memorize numbers and 
signs as he passes along the street, and his success 
is really surprising. Consequently his father and 
mother looked at the boy’s grandfather in mingled 
amazement and dismay when the old gentleman 
remarked one day that Elsie had a much better 
memory than her brother Ned, the family prodigy. 

“Why, Father Morse!” exclaimed his astonished 
daughter-in-law. “What in the world do you 
mean? Elsie has a dreadful time with her exami- 
nations in everything but arithmetic. It seems as 
if she couldn’t possibly fix a date in history, or an 
outline map, or a rule in grammar in her mind so 
that it will remain there five minutes. But Ned— 
why, he remembers everything!” 

“No, he doesn’t,”’ remarked Mr. Morse, senior, 
dryly. “There’s quite a number of things he’s 
always forgetting.” 

“What, for instance?” inquired the proud mother, 
anxiously. 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, “those children 
have been with us by the month at a time in the 
summer, as you know, and they’ve had a pretty 
fair chance to learn the ways of the house. But if 
you'll believe me that boy of yours is just as likely 
to come down-stairs in the morning and plant 
himself in my arm-chair, that’s been my seat for 
forty years and more, as he is to sit anywhere else! 
And I’ve seen Elsie rout him out of it again and 
again, and he looks just as much surprised every 
time as if it had never occurred before!” 

“Why, but that’s only thoughtlessness,” said 
Mrs. Morse, somewhat disconcerted. 

“I call it a lack of memory,” rejoined the old 
gentleman, testily. ‘It’s all very well for Ned to 
be able to get ahead of all the other scholars, and 
keep enough figures and dates in his head to drive 
anybody crazy; but there’s another part of his 
memorizing faculty that needs cultivating—and 
needs it badly.” 

Trivial as one may think the old gentleman’s | 
instance, the principle which underlies it is one | 
well worth consideration. 
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A GREAT GAIN. 


It is related on the authority of known records 
that when a highly respectable educational institu- 
tion in New Jersey was founded, one hundred 
years ago, it was first established ina tavern where 
much rum-drinking was permitted. Money was 
raised by means of a lottery to erect its first 
building, and a slave was sold to furnish funds to 
hire one of its teachers. 

Pious men assisted in the foundation of the 
school in this way. They did not think that they 
were doing wrong. But the experience that all 
men have gained since that day has led public 
sentiment to condemn drinking-places as contami- 
nating spots, to abolish slavery, and to recognize 
lotteries as evil and hurtful influences. 

The lottery, as a means of raising money for 
good purposes, has not yet, it is true, disappeared. 
It is often supposed that, where the funds which it 
produces go for some purpose of public benefit, it 
is proper to resort to it. However, a great gain in 
this direction has been made. 

Thinking men are recognizing the fact that the 
lottery in any form is a kind of gambling, and 
that gambling for a sacred purpose is certainly no 
more to be approved than gambling for private 
purposes. 

Churches preach by example sometimes more 
effectively than in any other way. Since this is 
the case, can it be denied that in a sense they are 
preaching gambling ‘when they use lotteries to 
raise funds for their own purposes? 

The opposite lesson is surely needed from them, 
the example of refraining from any proceeding 
which is so closely associated with evil as lottery 
gambling. 
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SUSPICIOUS. 


During the siege of Paris the national guards 
were constantly on the lookout for German spies. 
In facta Frenchman of that time was apt to see a 
spy and an enemy of his country in every man 
whom he did not know. General Trochu himself 
was once arrested on suspicion. Cham, the carica- 
turist, Tissandier, the aéronaut, and a number of 
other innocent persons were arrested, and had to 
account for themselves. 

(me night the Prussian colors were shown from 
the attic of a house in the Rue Lafayette. So at 
least thought the ever watchful French sentries. 
Immediately the house was surrounded, and a 
‘rowd of soldiers burst into the attic of the 
Supposed spy. They found a man peacefully 
cooking his supper, who protested vigorously when 
the soldiers prepared to drag him away. What 
did he mean by showing the Prussian colors, a red 
light, and then a green one? he was asked. 

“But, gentlemen, I have not done so. No, the 

room was warm, and I put up my curtain and 

opened my window just now, but I have no red and 

green lights.” 

meee younger soldiers stepped up to the 

“eee a. I believe the poor fellow is innocent,” 
aid. “May I question him?” Permission was 








Siven, and he said, 


“Pull down your curtain.” 


The man obeyed. It was a transparent red shade. 
“You say you put up the curtain and opened the 
window a few minutes ago? What did you do 
then?” 

“I went on cooking my supper.” 

“Think a minute. Did you do nothing else?” 

“Why, nothing to speak of, sir. There was a- 
draught from the window, and I put that green 
shade on my lamp, and then —’”’ 

“That’s enough,” cried the soldier, “a transparent 
red curtain, and a green lamp shade.” He turned 
to the lieutenant, but that gentleman had already 
prepared to retreat. 

“Good night, my friend. Eat your supper before 
it gets cold. Forward march!” 





Companicn Office Removed. 


The Counting Room and the Editorial Rooms 
of Ture Companion hereafter will be found in the 
new building, 201 Columbus Avenue, corner of 
Berkeley Street, Boston. 

Subscribers who desire to pay their subscriptions 
at the office will please call at the new building. 





HOW THEY WERE 


A reporter for the St. Louis Republic has been 
talking with the wife of “a popular preacher” 
about the marriages which have taken place at the 
parsonage. She has witnessed a good many, some 
of them attended with highly ludicrous incidents. 
One day, she says, a fine-looking young farmer, 
roughly dressed, with an ox-whip in his hand, 
knocked at the door and was shown into the parlor. 
There he laid his whip upon the mantlepiece, and 
proceeded to make known his errand. 


MARRIED. 


“TI say, parson,” he began, with some embarrass- 
ment, “if I was to figger roun’ to-day till I got 
things fixed to my notion, could I come up here 
‘long with a girl an’ git married?” 

“Certainly,” said the minister, “certainly. What 
seems to be the trouble?” 

“Wal,” answered the farmer, “I’ve got my 
license—that’s all ready; 1 got it more’n a week 
ago. An’ now I’ve fot a place to git married at. 

1at’s two things. But I aint said nothing to the 
girl yet. She’s fn town to-day, though, an’ I seen 
her in a store a-buyin’ some things, an’ I’m a-goin’ 
right down an’ ask her.” 

e took down his whip, flung it over his shoulder, 
and went out of the door and down the street. 
The minister and his wife laughed, but the wife 
went often to the window and peeped out to see 
whether the expectant couple were in sight. 

More than an hour passed; she had nearly given 
them up; but at last they appeared—the girl, as 
the parson’s wife expresses it, “a perfect little 
beauty, and as neat as a pin.” 

“I had lots o’ trouble a-findin’ her,” said the 
farmer by way of explanation, and then they 
stood up and were married, while the bride seemed 
hardly to know whether to smile or to weep. But 
when the ceremony was over, and the minister’s 
wife said something to her about it’s being so 
sudden, she answered, while tears brimmed her 
eyes: “But you see, ma’am, I’ve loved Jim ever 
since I can remember, and he was just too stupid | 
to find it out.” 


OWNERSHIP OF 


It was stated recently in an article in The Com- 
panion that a letter once mailed is no longer the 
property of the sender, but belongs to the person 
to whom it is addressed. This was an error, and 
should be corrected. Under the postal regulations 
of the United States and the rulings of the highest 
courts a letter does not belong to the person to 
whom it is sent until it is delivered to him. 


The writer has a right. to reclaim and regain 
possession of it, provided he can prove to the 
satisfaction of the postmaster at the office from 
which it was sent, that he was the writer of it. 

Even after the letter has arrived at the office 
which is its destination, and before it has been 
delivered to the person to whom it is addressed, it 
may be recalled by the writer by telegraph through 
the mailing office. 

The regulations of the post-office department of 
course require that the utmost care shall be taken 
by the postmaster at the office of mailing to ascertain 
that the person who desires to withdraw the letter 
is really the one who is entitled to do so, and the 
postmaster is responsible for his error if he delivers 
the letter to an impostor or an unauthorized person. 

The vital principle in our political system lies at 
the bottom of this matter. In this country the 
state is the servant or agent of the citizen—not his 
master. It remains merely his agent throughout 
the transmission of a letter. The state may pre- 
scribe regulations under which its own servants 
may carry a —— for the citizen, but it cannot 
shirk its responsibility to him. 


A LETTER. 


WEBSTER’S OPINION. 


In the year 1840 the locomotive was a small, weak 
machine that was employed to drag a few coach- 
like cars at a speed of about ten miles an hour. 
Then the directors and stockholders of railroads 
constituted the meekest class of citizens, very 
different from the dictatorial, influential class of 
the present. 


Daniel Webster, in describing the American 
railroad of that time, said, ‘‘They are made of two 
stringers of scantling, notched into ties that often 
get loose in the ground. Upon the stringers two 
straps of iron, the width and thickness of wagon- 
tires, are nailed. 

“These straps of iron Sopgnentiy get detached at 
the ends, which turn up like snakes’ heads, and 
pierce the floors of the cars.” Such an accident 
actually happened to a car between Elizabeth and 
New York. 

“Then,” said Webster, ‘‘the wheels slip on the 
iron straps, in winter especially, so much that no 
dependence can be placed upon the time of arrival, 
and many people think it is not certain that rail- 
roads will be a success.” 


AN ARTIST’S PRIVATIONS. 


Lough, an English sculptor, had an imaginative 
enthusiasm so vivid that he once said timidly toa 
friend, as if fearing ridicule: 


“I fancy myself in the Acropolis sometimes, and 
hear a roaring noise like the tide.” 

The sculptor’s early privations were terrible. 
Says a writer: 

“During Lough’s first year in London, when 
engaged on his ‘Milo,’ he went without meat for 
three months, had only one bushel and a half of 
coal during the whole winter, tore up his shirts to 
make rags in which to keep his clay figure moist, 
and slept beside it—when the cold would allow him 





to sleep—on the ground.” 








Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. [Adv. 
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The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JoHN 
I. Brown & Sons, Boston, Mass. Sold everywhere. 
Mailed on receipt of price, 25 cts. (Adv, 
Six departments. Expenses 
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~ §T. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, | 


Manuivs, N. Y. Under visitation of War Department 
and ——- of University of N. Y. lar session 
begins Sept. 15th. Rt. Rev. F. 

Lt. Col. WM. VERSECK, Supt. 


COLGATE ACADEMY 


Prints a Catalogue that you ought to see before choos- 
ing a School. Wholesome influences and thorough 
trainin, peppily combined. Address, 
REv. J HN GREENE, Ph.D., Prin., Hamilton, N. Y. 
s s . a. 
Ohio Military Institute, 
COLLEGE HILL, OHIO, 
Fall term begins September 13. Elegant new buildings 
with modern improvements. For illustrated catalogue 
address J. H. McKENZIE, A. M., President. 


p ASEWUNE VICTOR JUNIOR 


FOR $15.00. 

ZZ We have the entire stock and offer 
i at unheard prices for ball-bear- 
AEA ing, tangent spoke, seamless steel 
= tube bicycles. Ordinaries 
have not gone by. We sold 988 
in 1891. 38-in. or 40-in. Victor, 
Jr., for $15, 42-in. $20, 44-in. $25. 
Liberal discounts to the trade 
and toclubs. Rouse, Haz- 
ard & Co., 8 HSt.,Peoria,Ill. 


















No varnish is quite imperisha- 
ble ; but the best lasts long. 

On a carriage, a year or two; 
ona house-interior, ten or twenty. 

Help us to compel the makers 
of things to use good varnish. 


We'll send you a “People’s Text-Book”’ to help 
you help us. 


MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 


‘RAMBLER BICYCLES 


FOR 










“Bicycling for Girls from a 
Medical Standpoint,”’ and Cat- 
iy alogue on receipt of two-cent 
stamp. 





221-229 N. Franklin St., CHICAGO 
1325 14th St. N.W., 
WASHINGTON. 


178 Columbus Ave., 
BOSTON 


Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 7. 
e 
All Are Liable 
to become wholly and permanently 
disabled by sickness or accident, to live 
in that condition an indefinite period ; 
meanwhile using perhaps the entire 
amount of their available funds. 
The Permanent Disability feature of 
our policy is a perfect safeguard in 
such a contingency. 


Just Look Into It. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
MASS. BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
or BUSINESS 2 
avd SHORTHAND 





A high class commercial school affording complete | 


equipment for business life. Also French and German. 
Office open all summer for examination and enrollment 
of students. Fallterm begins Monday, Sept. 5th, 1892. 
Application blanks now ready. Early enrollment 
necessary. For College Annual, Shorthand Announce- 
ment, Graduating Exercises, including Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s remarkable address on practical education, 
call or address, 

THos, May Perrce, Ph. D., Principal and Founder, 
Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


D. HUNTINGTON, Prest., | 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., | 


1769-1771 Broadway, NEW YORK, __| 
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She can wash, rinse 
and dry 10 or 100 
dishes at one time 
with a machine, with- 
out chipping or 
breaking a dish, and 
without using a dish 
mop or towel; she 
can save from two 
to three hours per day of disagreeable work, and 
prevent the destruction of her hands, by simply 
yurchasing the light-running and noiseless Stevens 
Jish Washing Machine. You run no risk, as every 
machine is guaranteed to do its work perfectly or 
money refunded. 





Send for illustrations, testimonials and special 
offer. Agents wanted. 


STEVENS DISH WASHING MACHINE CO., 


No. 37 Arcade, CLEVELAND, 0. 


Pears’ 
Soap 


Whoever wants soft hands, 
smooth hands, white hands, or a 
clear complexion, he and she can 
have both; that is, if the skin is 
naturally transparent; unless 
occupation prevents. 
| The color you want to avoid 
|comes probably neither of nature 
|or work, but of habit. 
| Either you do not wash effec- 
| tually, or you wash too effectually; 
you do not get the skin open 
and clean, or you hurt it. 

Remedy. — Use Pears’ Soap, 
no matter how much; but a little 
is enough if you use it often. 
| All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 
| all sorts of people use it. 


MERIT WILL WIN. 


Sales, 15,000 Pairs a Day. 


CANFIELD 
DRESS 
SHIELD. 


Seamless, Odorless and Impervious to Moisture. 
only reliable Dress Shield in the World ; 25 
| These Dress shields are manufactured from the Canfield 
Fabric. A production from Rubber and Stockinet, by pro- 
cesses and machinery exclusively our own. Perfectly 
impervious to water, highly absorbent, soft as 
kid, elastic and pliable, and readily cleansed by 
washing. 

From the Canfield Fabric are also manufactured the 
popular 


CANFIELD SPECIALTIES. 


1. The Canfield Diaper. The only article of its 
kind that affords perfect protection without harmful 
results . . ° 65c 

2. The Canfield Bib. The only bib that is thorough- 
ly waterproof, with highly absorbent qualities, Qhe. 

3. The Canfield Crib and Bed Sheets. The only 
waterproof sheet that is free from objectionable features 
Sheet 30 x 35 inches . , : 1. » 
B@P The Fibric ant Specialties are for sale by all first-class 
Dry Goods Stores, or sent by mailon receipt of above prices. 
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| Any lady furnishing her address, and stat- 


ing where this advertisement was seen, will 
receive by return ail a set of miniature 
samples of The Canfield Specialties. 
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| CANFIELD RUBBER CoO., 
73 Warren St. New York City. 





| GENTS make 100 Per Cent. profit on myCorsets, 


4% Belts, Brushes, Curlers and Specialties. Samples 
Free. Write now. Dr. Bridgman, 373 Broadway, N.Y. 











SIXTY-NINE YEA 


of experience and an unquestioned reputation for honest and durable work. 
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PIANO 


Every piano guaranteed for five years. Style “F” (Upright) and 
Style “B” (Grand) especially are attracting world-wide notice. 


Founded 1823. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 















For the Companion. 


IN THE LAST FOOTSTEPS OF 
A ROMAN EMPEROR. 


By Rodolfo Lanciani. 


The Via Nomentana, in Rome, leading from 
the Porta Pia to the Church of Santa Agnese and 
to the Mons Sacer, on which the covenant between 
the patricians and plebeians was made, B. C. 
494, is equally interesting on account of the 
picturesqueness of the surrounding country, and 
of the historical associations connected with it. 

The road, which has become of late the favorite 
afternoon drive of residents and strangers in 
Rome, is bordered by the villas Patrizi, Torlonia, 
Mirafiori and Casalini, in the midst of which, 
and surrounded by dense masses of foliage, 
stands the beautiful Church of Santa Agnese, 
with the neighboring mausoleum of Santa 
Constantia. 

A little beyond Santa Agnese, near the fort 
called Catteria Nomentana, there is one of the 
most striking points of view of the Campagna, 
embracing the country north and east of the city, 
from the Etruscan hills of Veii and Capena to the 
Volscian mountains beyond Preeneste. 

The willows lining the banks of the Anio, and 
the pine grove of the Mons Sacer, give a pleasant 
freshness to the fore- 
ground; the plains of 
the Campagna yon- 
der, dotted with the 
ruins of Ficulea, Crus- 
tumerium, Ameriola, 
Nomentum and Ca- 
meria are encircled by 
the blue Sabine hills, 
in the centre of which 
towers the Mons Lu- 
cretilis, so dear to 
Horace. 

On the afternoon 
of November 28th I 
was walking toward 
the Ponte Nomen- 
tano with my learned 
friend Rodolfo Buti, 
and our thoughts and 
our conversation were 
led spontaneously 
toward Nero, who had 
fled along this very 
road and crossed this 
very bridge on June 
9th, A. D. 68, to meet with his end in the villa 
of his freedman, Phaon. We wondered whether 
the particulars of the flight, related by Suetonius, 
could still be followed on the ground, and whether 
the site of Phaon’s villa could be established 
beyond controversy. 

Standing on the tower built by Nicholas V. 
across the Nomentano bridge, from the battle- 
ments of which the country beyond the river 
Anio can be surveyed to a considerable distance, 
we read the following account: 

“The rebellion of the last of his legions was 
disclosed to him when seated at dinner; and upon 
the announcement he tore the despatches into 
pieces, overturned the table, and broke against 
the marble floor of the triclinium two goblets of 
which he was extremely fond, and which he 
called Homeric, because the scenes represented on 
them, in repoussé work, were derived from the 
Homeric poems. 

“Then having borrowed some poison from 
Locusta, and concealed it in a golden phial, he 
repaired to the Servilian gardens, where 
he began to stir in his mind the wildest 
projects to escape his fate. 

‘‘He thought first of running to Ostia 
and joining the fleet anchored in the 
roads there; then he thought to implore 
Galba’s mercy, and again to appear be- 
fore the public, by the Rostra in the 
Forum, clad in black robes, beg for- 
giveness for his crime, declaring himself 
willing to exchange the imperial crown 
for the governorship of Egypt. In fact, 
after his death an oration written for 
this purpose was found ready in his 
desk. 

‘“‘Night came on before he could choose 
amongst these various schemes. Then, finding 
that the picket of guards on duty at the gate 
had retired, followed by a few servants he called 
on some friends for help. But no answer could be 
obtained. Every door was shut in his face. 

‘Thus baffled in his hopes he returned to the 
palace, and found that even his private attendants 
had fled, carrying away the covers and the golden 
box which contained the poison. 
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of temporary shelter and security his suburban 
villa, placed between the-Via Salaria and the Via 
Nomentana, four miles outside the Porta Collina. 

“Not losing a moment, barefooted as he was 
and covered by a simple tunic, he threw on his 
shoulders an overcoat, old and out of fashion, 
covered his face with an handkerchief and jumped 
on horseback, followed by Phaon, Epaphroditus, 
Sporus and a fourth companion whose name has 
not come down to us. 

«Emerging from the Porta Collina and following 
the north side of the Praetorian Camp, his terror 
was increased first by a shock of earth- 
quake, then by a thunderbolt flashing across 
the road, and above all by the wild yellings 
of the Pretorians, who were welcoming 
Galba and cursing Nero’s name. 

«Some passers-by, meeting the five horse- 
men running away in such a suspicious 
attire, said to themselves, ‘They are pur- 
suing Nero, to be sure!’ Others inquired 
what were the last news of the tyrant. 

“At this moment, Nero’s horse having 
bolted to avoid a corpse which lay stretched 
on the ground, the handkerchief which 
covered his face was raised so that a 
messenger from the Praetorian Camp, who 
happened to pass by, easily recognized the 
emperor; in fact, he gave him the military 
salute. 

‘“‘Beyond the bridge which spans the 
Anio the road bifurcates; the one on the 
right leading to Nomentum, the other to 
Phaon’s villa. On entering this side lane 
the party dismounted, leaving the horses loose 
among the shrubs and bushes which clothe the 
hill-sides. 

“Then by a narrow and difficult path across‘a 
cane-grove, they came to the boundary wall of 
the villa. A hole was bored through this wall, 
and the emperor, with his tunic torn to shreds by 
thorns, liad to crawl in on his hands and knees. 

‘sHere he rested awhile on a bed, or lounge, 
made up in haste with old garments; and feeling 
the stings of hunger and thirst, asked for refresh- 
ments. A loaf of bread and a glass of tepid 
water were offered to him, but the bread was so 
bad that he could not touch a morsel.” 

It is curious to read the incidents of the last 
hour as related by Suetonius, and how the 
miserable wretch tried to defer from minute to 
minute the fatal decision. Once or twice he drew 
a poniard and began to test with his fingers the 
sharpness of the blade and the point; then he 
begged that one of three men should give him 
courage and a good example by stabbing himself 
to death. 

He was only induced to make up his mind by 
the approach of a party of horsemen despatched 
by the Senate to capture him alive. He cut his 
throat with the help of Epaphroditus, and fell 
backward just as the officer of the horsemen was 
entering the room. 

“Too late!” he said to him, and expired with 
such frightful contortions of the face that the 
eyes seemed to burst out of their sockets. A 
scene of greater horror has never been witnessed. 

‘‘With the consent of the officer and of Icelus, 
a freedman of Galba, the last honors were paid at 
once to the body. He was cremated at an 
expense of two hundred thousand sesterces, five 
thousand dollars, enveloped in white sheets 
woven in gold—the same he had slept in on the 
first day of the year. 

‘“‘His ashes were piously collected by Ecloge 
and Alexandria, his nurses, and by Acte, his 
mistress, and deposited within the tomb of the 
Domitian family, which stands on a spur of the 
Pincian hill on the side of the Campus Martius.” 

Having finished our reading of Suetonius, 
we resumed our walk. We were surprised to 
ascertain how exactly the historian’s description 
fits the outline of the landscape, even at the 
present day. 

Here is the road leading to the gate of Phaon’s 
villa, here are the hill-sides clothed with shrubs 











and bushes; here the cane-grove on the banks, 
by the very brook from which Nero's thirst was 
quenched ; here the sand-pits in which the flying 
Emperor of Rome had remained concealed when 
his friends were trying to bore a hole through the 
back wall. 

At the exact distance of four miles from the 
city, as mentioned by Suetonius, we entered the 
gate of a modern vineyard belonging to a Signor 


“Almost wild with despair he ran toward the | Chiari, and found ourselves surrounded by the 


Tiber, as if expecting to drown himself; but | 


before reaching the banks of the river he changed | after Christ, built in a style of masonry peculiar | tower so long haunted by Nero’s phantom.” Its 


his mind again, and expressed the desire to find | 
a place of concealment in which he could collect | 
himself. 


faithful old nurse who had shown so much 
devotion to her imperial nursling! 


the leading actors impressed us more deeply than 
I can describe in words. The urn itself has 
nothing remarkable in it. It is square in shape, 
sixteen inches long and eleven inches high, very 
plainly cut in white marble, and contains only 
three words: Claudie Ecloge Piissime. 

These three words, however, speak volumes in 
their simplicity, and say more than any ambitious 
epitaph could say. 








I cannot explain how Ecloge’s urn—discovered 
most likely at some time in the last century, when 
an attempt to cultivate this district of the 
Campagna was made by Pope Benedict XIV.— 
could have escaped the attention of the anti- 
quarians and historians up to the present day. 

The Vigne Nuove—this is the modern name of 
Phaon’s villa—are visited very often by sports- 
men and afternoon drivers; still it was our fate 
to be the first in discovering that precious relic of 
one of the greatest events in the history of the 
Roman Empire, although it had been exposed to 
view for at least one hundred and twenty-five 
years. 

The announcement of the find, so simple and 
yet so extraordinary, has aroused public interest 
in Rome, as well as abroad; and as it happens 
very often in these cases, the details of the 
discovery have been exaggerated and enlarged 
upon to a ridiculous extent. 

I have seen, myself, a description published by 
a leading English paper which speaks of a “tomb 
containing two sepulchral urns, one of which 
contains the ashes of Ecloge, Nero’s nurse, the 
other those of his mistress, Acte, who was 
converted to Christianity by St. Paul,”’ and other 
such particulars equally groundless. 

The finding of Ecloge’s urn at the Vigne Nuove, 
among the ruins of Phaon’s villa, makes us 
believe that the good woman must have been 
buried, at her own request, on the very spot in 
which her favorite had killed himself. But 
this is a simple supposition, independent of the 
text of the epitaph, which contains only three 
words. 

I have quoted the statement that Nero’s ashes 
were deposited in the tomb of the Domitian 
family. Nero was the son of Cnzus Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, and of Agrippina, daughter of 
Germanicus. His original name, Lucius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, was changed to Nero Claudius 
after his adoption by the Emperor Claudius. 

The situation of the tomb in which his ashes 
were deposited by Ecloge, Acte and Alexandria 
is distinctly pointed out by Suetonius, ‘on the 
spur of the Pincian hill, which overlooks the 
Campus Martius.” 

No trace is left of the mausoleum itself, and no 
mention or allusion to its existence is made by 
ancient or medizval writers. 

Tradition, however, stronger and more impres- 








remains of a Roman villa of the first century 


to Nero’s age. 
And just when we were wondering whether it | 
was really amongst these walls that the tragic | 


“At this point Phaon, a freedman who had | scene had taken place, what should we come | 


sive than written history, has kept the memory 
of Nero’s last resting-place alive among 
the Romans up to the present day, and 
connects it with one of the loveliest 
and most interesting of churches, the 
Church of Santa Maria del Popolo, 
close to the gate of the same name. 
According to the legends collected by 
Graf, Landucci, Panciroli, Middleton 
and others, it seems that before the 
building of this church by Paschal II. 
in 1099, the pilgrims reaching Rome by 
the Flaminian road were constantly 


which haunted the neighborhood of 
Nero’s tomb. 

The phantoms had two headquarters : 
an old tree on the slope of the hill behind the 
apse of the modern church, and the ruins of a 
tomb on the opposite side of the road toward the 


Tiber, called in the Middle Ages Lo Trullo. This | 


ruined tomb enjoyed a disreputable but wide- 
spread fame; and a prominent place is given to it 
in the panoramic views of Rome of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 

The ruin is described, in an autograph in the 
Vatican library, edited by De Rossi and Visconti, 
as turris ubi umbra Neronis diu mansitavit: “The 


harassed and terrified by phantoms | 


the floor of the choir, telling how the church was 
built to put an end to the frightful apparitions of 


This sudden apparition on the scene of one oft the demons. But it seems that the raising of so 


noble a church as an expiatory offering, on a spot 
contaminated by the ashes of Nero, did not fully 
attain its purpose. The recollection of the young 
| emperor’s fate was so deeply rooted in the minds 
|of the Romans that, unwilling to acknowledve 
| their disenchantment, they moved the seat of the 
tradition four miles up the Flaminian road, to a 
spot in which the nocturnal apparitions of ghosts 
could not be disturbed or prevented by the 
proximity of a church. 

This spot is still called 
the Sepoltura di Nerone, 
and gives its name to a 
farm of seventeen hundred 
and thirty-two acres he- 
longing to the chapter of 
St. Peter. But the legend 
applied to this spot has no 
more charm or curiosity ; 
in fact, it is simply absurd, 
because the pretended sep- 
ulchre of Nero is still in- 
scribed with the name of 
its true owner, Publius 
Vibius Marianus, an officer 
from Tortona (Julia Der- 
tona), commander of the 
second and third legions, 
and governor of Sardinia 
under Septimius Severus. 

But it seems that a fate of 
horror and crime, whether real or imaginary, 
must always follow the footsteps of Nero. 

As the neighborhood of Santa Maria del Popolo 
was infested by ghosts, so the region of the so- 
called Sepoltura di Nerone was made so infamous 
by robberies and murders that, under the gov- 
ernment of the popes, a body of police had to be 
stationed in an adjoining farm-house. 

A few yards from the Sepoltura a small wooden 
cross is still to be seen on the banks of the road, 
marking the spot where a girl of twenty-five, a 
pilgrim from beyond the Alps, was brutally 
murdered in 1825, or thereabouts, for the sake of 
obtaining the little money which she was carrying 
to Rome for Peter’s Pence. 
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For the Companion. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE 
BLOOD. 


By Cyrus Edson, M.D., Health Department City of New York. 


How different things look from different points 
of view! Take, for example, blood. When they 
see blood people generally experience a feeling, 
more or less pronounced, of horror. 

The mere name is apt to strike us with repug- 
nance. Some are so susceptible to this feeling 
that they faint at the sight of a drop. 

Yet if we take a little blood into the laboratory 
and examine it by the microscope and the 
chemist’s art, we are lost in wonder at its 
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composition and properties. So perfectly is it 
adapted to the purposes which it serves that it 
seems almost to cry aloud, “I was designed by a 
Divine Creator.” 

Let us puta drop of blood under the microscope. 
Magnified three or four hundred times, the blood, 
we perceive, is composed of innumerable little 
round globules of a red color, floating in a 
colorless liquid. 

The globules are solid minute disks, or plates, 
| and they impart to the blood its characteristic 
| hue. Viewed endwise they look like dumb-bells. 
Each is about one three-thousand-two-hundred- 
and-fiftieth of an inch in diameter, and it has 
been estimated that a drop of blood contains not 
less than three hundred and twenty-five million 
of them. 

The composition of the globules, or corpuscles, 
as they are more commonly called, is very com- 
plicated, and a large number of ingredients enter 
into their formation. The principle of most 
importance seems to be a substance called hamo- 
globin, which contains a considerable proportion 
of iron. 

The function of the corpuscles is to convey 
oxygen, the great life-supporting agent, to the 
tissues. The hemoglobin has a great affinity for 
the oxygen with which the corpuscles come into 
contact in the lungs. : 

These little globules are so characteristic of 








BLOCD CORPUSCLES. 








foundations have just been levelled to the ground 
by the engineers in charge of the new embank- 
ment of the Tiber. 

Behind the high altar of Santa Maria del | 


remained faithful to his cause, offered as a place | across but the very cinerary urn of Ecloge, the | Popolo there is still a curious inscription set in| many crimes have been brought to light and 


themselves and of the blood that when we see 
them under the microscope we are positive that 


| we are looking at blood. 


The records of our courts of justice show that 
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criminals punished through the recognition of 
blood corpuscles from a stain upon clothing or 
weapons. 

The blood corpuscles of animals differ from 
man’s in size only. Those of the dog, the mouse 
and the ox are in the order named nearest in size 
to man’s. 

By means of the microscope we can apply a 
measure to a blood corpuscle as exactly as we 
can to a man’s foot, and in this way we can 
arrive pretty accurately at the kind of blood we 
are examining—that is, whether it is from man, 
or from a particular species of animal, or from 
a bird or reptile. 

Birds and reptiles have blood corpuscles larger 
than those of man or of mammals, and of an oval 
shape. 

The colorless liquid in which the corpuscles of 
the blood float is called the “‘plasma.’’ Like the 
corpuscles it is a compound of many ingredients. 
Besides giving the blood its watery consistency, 
it contains certain substances called fibrin and 
fibrinogen. 

Without the presence of these in the blood the 
slightest scratch would result in death. 





WEB FROM BLOOD CLOT. 


Their function is to coagulate the blood when 
it comes into contact with the air through a cut 
or an abrasion, and to check its flow. It forms 
innumerable little threads not unlike spiders’ 
webs, which entangle the corpuscles and obstruct 
the flow through the cut vessels. 

Physicians occasionally meet in their practice 
with people whose blood is so deficient in fibrin 
and fibrinogen that the most dangerous hemor- 
rhage follows the receipt of a trivial injury. These 
people have been called ‘‘bleeders.”’ 

The plasma also contains the nutrient materials, 
and supplies the body with nourishment. The 
most interesting things we find in the blood are 
the white corpuscles, called also the phagocytes. 
These are round white cells, considerably larger 
than the red corpuscles and not nearly so 
numerous. 

The phagocytes might be called the policemen, 
or guardians, of the blood, for their work is to 
destroy and remove intruders that might injure it 
or the tissues to which it supplies life and 
sustenance. They are endowed with the power 
of motion. 

If we watch one closely we see that it changes 
its smooth, round shape, throwing out from its 
circumference little prolongations or tongues, and 
then drawing them in again. 

In this manner the phagocyte, like a star-fish, 
drags itself in a given direction. Its motion has 
been called amceboid movement. 

When an injury occurs to the body, and 
especially when the skin is broken, the white 
corpuscles make their appearance’ in great 
numbers about the injured spot, and busy 


outcome of chance, and that we have not been 
fashioned by a Great Creator. To such I would 
say, “Study the blood and its functions, and if 
you cannot see in it the result of wonderful 
design, you are indeed blind.” 
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DAWN. 


The summer night is turning gray ; 
A prescience warms the eastern way, 
And o’er the fountain’s silver spray 
Lets fall a rosy light. 
Upon a distant pine-clad hill 
The shadow-haunting whippoorwill 
Laments the night with plaintive trill, 
And spreads his wing for flight. 
Selected. —Samuel Minturn Peck. 
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For the Companion. 


MAKING SOLDIERS OF THE 
SIOUX. 


‘Fall in!” 

At this order fifty stalwart young men, in the 
fatigue uniform of the United States infantry, 
took their places in line. 

*‘Count off!” 

Then down the file went the more or less 
distinguishable utterance of the ‘‘one, two,” 
‘sone, two,”’ with which every army man is 
familiar. 

“By the right flank; march 

At this command the little company formed ina 
column of twos, and set its face southward from 
Rosebud for a long day’s tramp to the railway 
station at Valentine, Nebraska. 

As the last man disappeared from sight beyond 
a distant hill, my old friend, Colonel Charles 
Percival Jordan, remarked, ‘‘Well, that settles it! 
There will never be another Sioux outbreak. 
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marched eight stalwart uniformed policemen, 
with arms reversed. These were the party 
| designated to fire the salute over the grave. On 


In front of the wagon containing the corpse 


| each side of the improvised hearse walked the 
| pall-bearers, also Indian policemen; and immedi- 
| ately after them marched forty other policemen 


| in column of fours. 


To the surprise of the spectators and partici- 
| pants, the twenty-eight new recruits to the Sixth 


| Cavalry, most of whom 
| had been blanketed and 
| long-haired but the day 
| before, fell into the pro- 
| cession, also in column 
| of fours, and marched 
| to the cemetery with the 
precision of veterans. 
The services were con- 
ducted by a full-blooded Indian, 
who is the Episcopal missionary at 
the agency. After the coffin was 
lowered to its last resting-place a 
volley was fired, and the obsequies were 
at an end. 1} 
| The ceremonies made a great impres- ’ 
sion upon all who witnessed them, and 
| did much to free the minds of the Indian 
| spectators of their deep-rooted hostility 
| to the whites. They reasoned that there 
must be at least some good-will on the part of 
employee at his burial; and the result was that 
when Lieutenant Dravo rode away, there rode 
with him fifty-five of the best horsemen and 
| bravest warriors in the Sioux nation. 





| It is but a short time since this event, yet I am 


informed that Troop L of the Sixth Cavalry 


Massacres and uprisings are now things of the | already takes rank among the best drilled and 
| 


past.” 


language to the hundreds of spectators who stood 
about, and walked away. 


The marching away of these new soldiers | 


meant far more than the ordinary departure of a 
band of recruits for the scene of their future 
service. The men who marched southward were 
full-blooded Sioux Indians, the pick and flower 
of the four tribes of the great nation living on 
what is known as the Rosebud Reservation. 

How they came to abandon their traditions, 
their native dress and their old homes, at the 
same time throwing off their hereditary hatred 
of the whites, is a matter worthy of record. It is 
a very important part of the history of the 
government's treatment of the most warlike and 
irreconcilable race of Indians on the continent. 

When it was decided some time ago by the 
War Department to substitute regular enlistment 
of Western Indians for irregular employment as 
scouts, little difficulty was found in securing 
recruits from the Arapahoes, Cheyennes and 
Crows, who have always ranged themselves more 
or less on the side of the whites, particularly 
when by doing so they obtained a chance to 
make war against their ancient and powerful 
enemies, the Sioux; but it was not until quite 
recently that the Sioux themselves could be 
brought to look with favor upon such an 
enlistment. 

It would necessitate, as they knew, the swearing 
of fealty to the Great Father at Washington, and 
the acceptance of companionship with the soldiers 
whom they had all their life long been taught to 
regard as their bitterest enemies. 

It looked for a timeas if nothing could overcome 
this perfectly natural aversion, particularly as 
the recent outbreak, which involved the slaughter 
of women and children at Wounded Knee, as 





themselves destroying any germs that effect an 
entrance. This they 
do by enveloping the 
germs in their own 
substance—indeed, they 
seem to devour them. 
The bacilli of disease 
that enter the blood 
through the stomach or 
the lungs are disposed 
of ina like manner. It 
is thus that nature copes 
With disease. If the sys- 
tem is able to send out 
a sufficient number of 
phagocytes to destroy 
the army of infective 
germs, recovery results. 
If, on the other hand, 
the infective army is too 
powerful for the phago- 
cytes, death follows. 
The birth of the pha- 
focyte occurs in the 
spleen, a much abused 
organ whose function until recently has been a 
reat mystery to scientists. The origin of the 
red corpuscles is not known. How they are 
constructed, and where, we have yet to learn. 
Our bodies live by the constant combustion of 
carbon that occurs in the tissues. We may be 
said to be on fire, though of course the fire is 
comparatively nota hot one. The blood supports 


the fire in a twofold manner: First, it carries 
fuel to every point. Second, it conveys oxygen 
to enable the fuel to burn. 

Much more might be told about this interesting 
fluid, and yet scientists have a great deal to learn 
about it and its physiology. 
any persons affect to believe that we are the 
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well as the death of the famous medicine-man, 
Sitting Bull, still ran- 
kled in the hearts of 
the Sioux. The first 
officer to essay this re- 
markable task of pacifi- 
cation, which was to 
insure peace by making 
soldiers out of warriors, 





was Lieutenant Edward 
E. Dravo, of the Sixth 
Cavalry. He _ visited 
the Rosebud Agency, 
secured the coéperation 
of the agent and of other 
white men who were 
influential with the In- 
dians, and began his 
work in the face of 
what seemed insur- 
mountable difficulties. 

In Colonel Jordan he 
had a most powerful 
ally ; for the colonel has 
lived among the Sioux 
at least a score of years, and is the husband of 
the last princess of the nation, the granddaughter 
of Old Smoke, the last of the hereditary Dakota 
kings. 

After much talk with them, the consent of the 
old men was obtained that their sons might 
become soldiers if they desired. In course of 
time twenty-eight of the young braves were 
recruited; and then occurred an event which | 
turned the tide in favor of the new movement. A | 
military funeral was given to an Indian policeman | 
on the reservation. His coffin was shrouded in 
the national colors, which had been presented 
by the government some years ago to the noted | 
chief, Spotted Tail. 





| most efficient companies in the service. 


He turned, spoke a few words in the Dakota | Closely following this episode came the advent 


|of Captain William H. Clapp, of the Sixteenth 


; 
Infantry. During January he obta® od some 


fifty recruits for Company I of his regiment. | 





The day before their departure from Rosebud the | 


white men at the agency gave the newly-enlisted 
men, their relatives and friends, a great feast. 


™ government that would so honor a humble 


| 
| 





359 
starlit nights peculiar to the dry atmosphere of a 
Dakota winter. The heavens seemed aglow with 
more stars than one had ever seen before. Along 
the northern flashed the ribboned and 
mysterious shafts of the Aurora Borealis. But 
night brought neither rest nor sleep. It was the 
‘night of farewell.” 


skies 


Fires blazed, the tomtoms sounded, and 
mournful songs filled the air. Despite their 





reputation for ferocity and barbarity in warfare, 





family ties are as close and family affection is as 
great among the Dakota Indians as with any race 
of human beings; and it was most touching to 
listen to their wails and improvised exhortations, 
which had about them a certain rude rhythm 
and melody. 

With some diffidence I here attempt to put into 
English verse one of the songs which the Sioux 
sang that night, and which was translated to me 
by the interpreter : 

No more the foray and no more 
The wild, free life your fathers knew; 
Like the bison they have vanished, 
Vanished like the morning dew. 
No more the scalp-lock, and no more 
The pony fleet and trusty bow ; 
Like the antelope they’ve vanished, 
Vanished like a March-time snow. 
No more the teepee, and no more 
The costumes of your sires ; 
Like our lands they've vanished, 
Vanished like the council fires. 

The mothers 
Good-by, my valiant son. 

The maidens 
My sweetheart, do not fail 


All 
Be strong of heart and brave 
While on the white man’s trail 
Good by, farewell, farewell ! 
Be strong and do not fail! 
The singing and the wailing weve confined 
chiefly to the women, the grim old warriors 


meanwhile reciting to their soldier sons the battle 
histories and traditions of the nation. 
wrinkled brave, who is reputed to be more than a 
hundred years old, chanted in a sort of monotone 
the story of “the war of a hundred years’’—that 
desperate contest with the Chippewas and Hurons 
which, according to Sioux annals, continued 
throughout the eighteenth century. 

What a splendid epic the story of the most 


One 


All sorts of viands were provided in rude but | desperate deeds of this war of a century would 
wholesome profusion, and after the banquet had | make, if there were a great poet to sing it! 


ended the pipe went round, and speeches were 
made. 


} 
| 
| 


As a lad, the centenarian had heard the history 
of that desperate struggle from his father; and 


The captain, who fought his way up during the | his childish memories were revived for the benefit 
late war from private to lieutenant-colonel in the | of his great-grandchild, who was one of the 


volunteer service, made a telling address. He 
informed the aged warriors gathered about him, 
many of whom he had formerly met face to face 


in battle, that he would watch over the young | 


braves entrusted to his care with as much 
solicitude as he would wish displayed by them if 
his own son were a sojourner in the teepees of the 
Sioux. . He gave hearty thanks for the kindness 
shown him while he was travelling from camp to 
camp in search of recruits, and promised that he 
would take a personal interest in each of his new 
followers. 


recruits. 

He spoke also of ancient contests with the 
French, and of the days 
sides with England against the United States, 
during the war of 1812. Another but less 
venerable chief referred to the annihilation of 
Lieutenant Grattan’s command in 1854, and the 
terrible 


when the nation took 


vengeance taken by General Harney 


| during the fall of the subsequent year, when he 


When the captain sat down there was a universal | 


murmur of approval. 
or two of silence. 
strode with dignified mien to the centre of the 
assemblage. 

He is a chief of his band—a typical savage 
leader, both as regards physical manhood and 
intellectual ability. He has been a fighter from 
his youth up. For forty years he has warred 
with hostile tribes and with the white man, and 
the scars of many encounters cover his body. 

Although, with the stoicism of his race, he 
tried to conceal all emotion, his lips twitched 
nervously, and it was some seconds before he 
could collect himself. One of his sons had gone 
with Lieutenant Dravo to be a cavalryman, and 
now he had given two more to serve with the 
‘“‘walk-a-heaps’’ under Clapp. 

He stood irresolute, and then advanced until he 
faced the captain, who rose to greet him. 
old warrior held out his hands and grasped those 
of the officer. 

‘‘My friend,”’ he said, ‘‘I take both your hands, 
as I feel that in each I hold a son whom I am 
giving to you to make a man of. It is hard to 
yield up my boys, for I am growing old and need 
their help; but I feel they will be benefited, and 
I must deny myself for their good.” 

Remarks of the same nature were made by 
other braves; and many women, mothers of the 


| recruits, blessed the captain and wished him good 


fortune. 
So the feast and the speech-making ended, and 
the night came on—one of those clear, beautiful, | 





|careers of those 


The | 


After that came a moment | 
Then Yellow Robe arose and | 


met and routed the Dakotas on the banks of the 
Little Blue Water. 

The Spirit Lake massacre, the Minnesota rising 
of 1862, the slaughter of Lieutenant Fetterman’s 
command, the siege of Fort Phil Kearney, the 
Custer tragedy and subsequent events were also 
cited, as noteworthy incidents in the warlike 
had gone before or who 
were now incapacitated by age from taking the 
field, and as examples of valor and devotion to 
duty which should be emulated by the new 
soldiers in case they might be called on to fight 
under the Izuyapi, or standard of the Great 
Father at Washington. 

Said one sage old chief: ‘We have struggled 
long against the whites, and now it is the part of 
to their friends and allies. The 
buffalo is gone; the antelope is no more; our 
hunting-grounds are desolate. Our old life 
Yesterday I rode forty miles to be 
at this meeting, and in all that distance I saw not 
even a jack-rabbit or a coyote.”’ 

The sun came up in the morning, and with it 
the preparations for departure. Barbers cropped 
off the long locks of the recruits, and Captain 
Clapp’s non-commissioned officers furnished them 
with uniforms to take the place of their blankets 
and leggings. 

A heart-rending wail was uttered by the women 
as the company of fine young fellows appeared, 
transformed as to appearance and garb. Then 
all silent until the command came, and 
Company I, of the Sixteenth Infantry, marched 
away to the south, to the railroad and civilization 
—to be brothers and comrades henceforward with 
the heretofore hated and dreaded enemies. 

Frep C. Dayton. 


who 


wisdom be 


18 


gone forever. 


was 
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BIRD'S-NESTS. 


What birds build their nests in trees? in bushes? in the 
grass? in a bank? on buildings? 

Which build in a tree-crotch? in a hole in the trunk? on 
the end of a limb? 

Which build of grass? of mud? of moss? 

Which lay their eggs upon the bare ground? Which in 
the nests of other birds? 

Does the Bible say anything about robbing bird's-nests? 








For the Companion. 


CONTRARYLAND. 


Sing hey, sing ho for Contraryland, 
Who'll sail on a voyage to Contraryland ? 
The winds are all steady, 
The ship is all ready, 
The cargo is filling, 
Who's willing, who’s willing, 
To set sail for Contraryland ? 


And whom shall you find there ? 

They are all of a kind there, 

That great famous band in the Contraryland. 
They all sit in corners, like little Jack Horners, 
And wait to be teased into saying they’re pleased. 
Their mouths all droop down, 

Their eyebrows all frown, 

They sulk and they pout, 

And they whine and they flout, 


And hey A steadily say, 

All the day, all the day, 

“I won't,” and “I can’t,” 

And “I don’t,” and “I sha’n’t,” 
“It’s too high,” ‘‘it’s too low,” 
“It’s too fast,” “it’s too slow 
For a dweller in Contraryland.” 


Sing hey, sing ho for Contraryland, 
Who'll sail on a veyeas to Contraryland ? 
The winds are all steady, 
The ship is all ready, 
The cargo is filling, 
Who's willing, who’s willing, 
To set sail for Contraryland ? 
Cc. R. Tunis. 
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For the Companion. 


“TIRED OF MOTHER.” 


A visitor inspecting the charities of a manufac- 
turing town in New England came at last to the 
Home for Old Ladies. Being young and kindly, 
he thought that if he were to build such an inn 
for tired souls while they waited the coming of 
the Shadow, it should be set in the midst of quiet 
woods or gay and friendly flowers. This Home 
looked out on dusty streets and brick-yards. 

Within the managers had fulfilled their duty. 
Each inmate had half of a clean, bare chamber, 
a ved, a chest of drawers and a chair. She was 
given so many ounces of meat and bread for 
breakfast, of meat and potatoes for dinner, of 
bread and apple-sauce for tea. The food never 
varied throughout the year. 

The house was kept spotlessly clean, yet there 
was in it a flavor of decay and hopeless sad- 
ness. ‘The withered old women sat silent, or 
talked feebly of yesterday’s wind or to-day’s 
rain. No other changes came to them. They 
had no home nor place nor work in the world. 
Nothing but this little bare space in which to sit 
and wait for death. 

“Do you know anything of them ?”” the stranger 
asked of the matron. ‘That tall old woman, 
now? She has a strong, noble face. Who is 
she ?”” 

“That is Ann Miller,”’ she said. ‘I happen to 
know her story. Her husband died, leaving her 
penniless with three children. She opened a little 
school for small children. She did tailoring at 
night. The baby, a girl, was sickly. For years 
this woman sat stitching by the cradle until 
midnight or early morning. 

‘She had great ambition for her children. She 
worked and starved herself to keep them at 
school, to make their lives happy and full. One 
is now a merchant; the other edits a newspaper 
inthe West. The girl married a wealthy farmer.” 

‘And their mother is—/ere ?”’ said the stranger, 
amazed. 

**Yes,”’ said the matron. ‘Her children took 
her to live with them in turn. But she was not 
pleasant to look at, and her manners were out of 
date. The grandchildren, striving to be fashion- 
able, found herin the way. Grandmother's seat 
at the table and her chamber were needed for 
more stylish guests. 

‘‘Her sons and daughter tired of her old stories, 
of her love, and of her. They paid the sum 
necessary to place her here, and they never come 
near her.” 

The visitor went to her and talked cheerfully 
for a few moments. He happened to mention his 


home. 
Her withered face flushed and trembled. ‘Are 
you from A——?”’ she cried. ‘‘My son John 


lives there! I am expecting a visit from him. 
He ‘has not been here for more than a year. But 
John is so busy, you know! 

“Did you ever see his little boys? I was so 
fond of them! I dream about them every night 
almost. They loved me so. They would climb 
on my knees and beg for stories, and hug and 
kiss me. 

“Their mother disapproved of it. She said an 
old person’s breath was unhealthy. It may be 
so. But if I could only see them once!’’ she 
said, rising in her excitement. 

“Tell her I will only look at them. I will not 
touch nor kiss them. My children have outgrown 
me. But the little boys loved me. ‘Tell John it 
is near the end. Oh, I’m comfortable enough! 


| But I want my own! 
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And Iam so lonely! Beg 
him to come—to bring them once before I go!” 

When they had left her the stranger said, 
“Surely you have no other such case? The 
children who could so abandon a mother are 
monsters !”" 

“You are mistaken. Many ambitious men and 
women, pushing into society, find ‘mother’ a 
weight. They put her out of sight in a Home, 
and forget her.”” 

The stranger, looking back, saw Ann’s hungry 
eyes following him. ‘But God,’’ he said to 
himself, **God does not forget the cruelty of the 
one or the loneliness of the other.”’ 
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THE LATEST CABLE. 


Since the first successful and permanent Atlantic 
cable was laid, in 1866, as recently related by Mr. 
Cyrus W. Field in The Companion, submarine 
cable-laying has progressed until some of the 
remotest regions of the earth have telegraphic 
communication with the rest of the world. One 
may now send a telegraphic message from any 
American city not only to Europe, but to the West 
Indies, Brazil, Chile, Argentina, India, China, 
Japan, the Pacific coast of Siberia, Australia, 
Java, Tasmania, New Zealand and the west coast 
of Africa. The Atlantic Ocean is crossed by 
several telegraphic cables, but not until the present 
year hasa cable extended across it at its narrowest 
point. 


The distance from the mainland of Africa, in 
the neighborhood of Liberia, to — St. Roque in 
Brazil is only about two-thirds of the distance 
from Newfoundland to Ireland. In the early days 
of last May the British ship Silvertown set out 
from Silvertown, on the Thames near London, to 
lay a cable between Senegal, on the west coast of 
Africa, and the Brazilian shore. 

An ocean cable already connects Europe with 
Brazil, but it extends from Lisbon to Pernambuco, 
which is as great a distance as from New York to 
Liverpool. 

Since Mr. Field and his associates accomplished 
their great achievement, remarkable progress has 
been made in the methods of cable-making and 
laying. There is now comparatively little risk in 
laying cables, though very great precautions have 
to be taken to avoid accidents. No doubt it is 
because cable-layers know by experience exactly 
what precautions to take that the risk has been so 
greatly reduced. 

The cable just laid from Senegal to Brazil is a 
little more than two thousand miles long. It 
weighed about five thousand tons, and was carried 
in three tanks. 

The pictures in The Companion illustrating the 
first cable-laying showed the ship “paying out’’ 
the cable from the stern. These pictures were 
correct. But it has since been ascertained that it 
is much more convenient to pay out a cable from a 
ship’s bow than from the stern, and the Silvertown 
consequently ran her great cable out forward. 
Cable-laying was not the first great invention 
which began “wrong end first.” 

In some respects the newest submarine cables 
are simpler than the earliest. This new African. 
Brazilian cable is of varying thicknesses. For the 
shore ends, where the most friction is expected, it 
is very thick, and weighs about fifteen tons to the 
knot, or nautical mile. In the deep-sea portion it 
occasionally runs as light as two and a quarter 
tons to the knot. 

The communicating part of the new cable is in 
the centre, and consists of a number of copper 
wires. These are firmly embedded in gutta-percha, 
which is a non-conductor. In manufacturing this 
— of the cable special care has to be taken to 
seep out air bubbles. 

Around the gutta-percha, as a protection from 
rocks and sea-monsters, is a band of steel wires, 
themselves covered with a resinous coating to 
prevent corrosion. The steel wires have a breaking 
strength of eleven tons. Every section of three 
knots of the cable was separately tested in the 
manufacture. 

The Silvertown carried two wooden huts on her 
deck. One of these was set up on the coast at 
Senegal, and into it the shore end of the cable was 
conducted. After the ship set out, signals were 
passed every five minutes between the ship and 
the shore during the whole operation of laying the 
cable, so that anything wrong might be instantly 
detected. 

When all was well, and the vessel was in the 
oe sea, — progressed at the rate of 
ten knots an hour, which is fairly quick travelling 
in itself. 

A large staff of engineers, assistants and laborers 
went with the ship. The men worked in four-hour 
shifts, and then had eight hours off. These short 
working spells and long rests for the men are 
found profitable, for the strain when on duty is 
severe, and the slightest neglect caused by weari- 
ness or nervousness might cause a week’s delay. 
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SAVED BY HIS HORSE. 


The battle of Eylau, fought between the French, 
under Napoleon, and the allied Russians and 
Prussians, was one of the most terrible battles of 
the century. Marshal Augeréau took into the 
action fifteen thousand men; he came out with 
only three thousand. The marshal was wounded; 
all his generals and colonels were killed or 
wounded. One of his aids, Marbot, was severely 
wounded and owed his escape from death to his 
mare Lisette, an animal of great speed and fierce 
temper. She bit like a bull-dog, and threw herself 
with fury on persons who displeased her. She 
could only be saddled by the aid of five persons; 
but her driver once on her back, she was peerless. 
The story of her doings in this battle is told in 
Marbot’s “Memoirs.” 


The 14th Regiment remained alone on a hill, 
which the emperor had ordered it not to quit, 
surrounded by the enemy. The emperor resolved 
to save it, if possible, and ordered Marshal 
Augereau to send an aide-de-ccamp to it with 
certain instructions. It was almost Impossible to 
carry out the order, as a cloud of Cossacks 
separated us from the regiment. Two officers in 
turn were sent. Neither of them reached his 
destination. They were never heard of again. 

It was my turn. I dashed off on the errand. I 
rode asif racing, leaving my Rapes in its scabbard. 
Lisette flew, leaping over the heaps of dead men 
and horses and gun-carriages. Thousands of 
Cossacks were scattered over the plain. None of 
them tried to stop me, partly because of the speed 
of my mare, and partly because each one thought 
that i could not escape those beyond him. 

Thus I escaped all and reached the regiment. I 
found it formed in a square. It was surrounded 
by a circle of dead horses and Russian dragoons 
whom they had repulsed. I had difficulty in 
passing over this bloody embankment. 

When I gave to the officer in command the order 
to retire, he said that the handful of men remaining 
— be exterminated if it descended to the 
plain. 

“I see no means of safety,” he said. “Return to 





the emperor, and bid him farewell on behalf of 
the 14th Regiment, which has faithfully executed 
his orders. Convey to him the eagle which he 
gave us, and which we can defend no longer. It 
would be too painful to us in dying to see it fall 
into the hands of the enemy.” 

The captain then handed me the eagle, which the 
soldiers saluted for the last time, with cries of 
Vive ? Empereur! At the moment when I was 
leaning forward to receive the eagle, a cannon-ball 

assed through the peak of my hat close to my 

ead. I was all but annihilated by the blow, but 
did not fall from my horse. Blood flowed from 
my nose, my ears, and even from my eyes. Still I 
saw, heard, and preserved my intellectual faculties, 
though my limbs were so paralyzed that I could 
not move a finger. 

A column of Russian infantry charged the hill, 
and threw themselves on the feeble remnant. I 
received a bayonet wound in the arm. A Russian’s 
bayonet struck the hind quarters of Lisette. Mad 
with pain, the mare rushed on the Russian, seized 
him by the face, and with her teeth mangled him 
horribly. Then —— into the midst of the 
combatants, she threw herself against every one 
she met. 

A Russian officer laid hold of her bridle; she 
seized him, lifted him, and carried him to the foot 
of the hill, where she trampled on his body, left 
him dying on the snow, and galloped at full speed 
for the French lines. Thanks to the hussar saddle 
1 maintained my seat. 

When near our lines, I found myself in front of 
a battalion of the Old Guard. Unable to see on 
account of the falling snow, they took me for an 
ay leading a charge. The battalion fired on 
me. My cloak and saddle were riddled, but I was 
not wounded, nor was my mare, which charged 
the battalion and passed through the ranks. 
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For the Companion. 


THE RED-WING. 


On a bulrush stalk a blackbird swun 
All in the sun and the sunshine weather, 
Teetered and scolded there as he hung 
O’er the maze of the swamp-woof’s tangled tether, 
And the spots on his wings were red as fire, 
And his notes rang sweet as Apollo’s lyre. 
The summer woods were a haze of blue 
Dra; and robed with an emerald kirtle, 
And the blackbird whistled clear and true 
Till the thrush was mute in the flowered myrtle ; 
And the spots on his wings were red as fire, 
And his notes rang sweet as Apollo’s lyre. 
A black bass leaped for a dragon-fly, 
And struck the spray from the sleeping water, 
While airily, eerily, there on high 
Sang the blackbird pert from his ‘‘teeter-totter,” 
And the spots on his wings were red as fire, 
And his notes rang sweet as Apollo’s lyre. 
A fig for the music born of man, 
I shake my head and I doubt me whether 
Your cultured strain has a charm for Pan 
When a blackbird sings in the sunshine weather, 
With the spots on his wings as red as fire, 
And his notes as sweet as Apollo’s lyre. 
ERNEST McGAFFEY. 
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POINTED REBUKE. 


Functionaries in public offices in great cities, 
who do not always have work enough to keep 
them out of mischief, sometimes conspire to play 
a joke upon some person from the country who 
comes in on business; and it is cheerful to learn 
that occasionally they get more than they bargain 
for, as the common saying is, from these same 
“simple-minded” country people. During the 
recent excitement over dynamite explosions in 
Paris, when Anarchists were causing disasters 
under the very noses of the police and many were 
escaping detection, a policeman one day found 
upon the street a pocket-book containing thirty 
thousand francs. 


He took it to the goons ee office and gave it 
to his chief, who examined and made a note of its 
contents. 

A few minutes later a rich farmer from Nor- 
mandy arrived at the office, and declared that he 
had lost a pocket-book containing thirty thousand 
francs. He described the contents of the pocket- 
book with so much detail that the superintendent 
of the office was satisfied that the pocket-book 
already in the office belonged to the farmer. This 
was indeed the case. 

The superintendent, noting the countryfied air 
of the applicant, resolved to amuse himself at his 
expense. Calling a clerk, who had overheard the 
conversation, he said to him, impressively: 

“I give you just five minutes to go out upon the 
streets and find this man’s pocket-book. If you do 
not come back with it in that time I shall discharge 
rou.”’ 

The clerk saw through the joke, and pretended 
to be terrified. He pleaded for mercy with clasped 
hands, and put on such an air of dismay that the 
farmer interceded for him, and begged the chief 
not to require an impossibility of the man. 

But the chief was inexorable. He sent the clerk 
out, whining and trembling. 

At the end of three minutes the clerk rushed 
in, apparently out of breath, and threw down the 
pocket-book, which he had simply picked up in the 
next room. 

For a moment the farmer was stupefied. Then 
he put the pocket-book in his pocket, and remarked, 
as he went out: 

“Well, well! If you fellows could find dyna- 
miters half as easily as you can pocket-books, it 
would be a great benefit to the pubic!” 





* 
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INDIAN SPORT. 


Colonel B—, who was Indian agent on one of 
the Western reservations during President Cleve- 
land’s administration, relates the following cir- 
cumstance as showing that the Indian, however 
averse he may be to any kind of useful labor, is 
not slow to avail himself of a new source of 
amusement. Among the supplies sent by the 
government to the agency were several hundred 
large frying-pans with long handles. These the 
colonel found in stock when he took possession, 
and at the end of a year the number had not been 
diminished. 


Thinking that perhaps he had not discharged his 
whole duty in the matter of supplying Uncle Sam’s 
wards with these culinary utensils, the colonel 
began making special efforts to induce the Indians 
to use them. At first it was uphill work, but by 
the time he had given out about two dozen, there 
came a sudden change. Nota day passed that he 
did not have applications for at least a dozen, and 
some days he disposed of twice that number. 

When the supply was nearly exhausted, he 
noticed among the applicants some to whom he 
had previously given pans, and he became curious 
to know what use they were making of them. He 
questioned several of the men to no purpose, but 
at length a young buck, more communicative than 
the rest, gave him to understand that if he would 
visit a certain part of the reservation, not far 
away, he would find his inquiry answered. 

The next day, therefore, he rode out in the 
direction indicated. About two miles from the 
agency he noticed on the crest of a narrow spur of 
the mountain three or four Indians who suddenly 
disappeared on the opposite side of the ridge. At 





the same time he heard, faintly, the cry of many 
voices. P 

On turning the point of the ridge he saw a crowd 
of several hundred Indians, who were shouting as 
if greatly excited. He noticed also several objects, 
which he at first supposed to be boulders, descend 
ing the side of the mountain toward them, with 
frightful rapidity. Instead of fleeing from these 
moving objects, the Indians simply clapped their 
hands and shouted. Soon he saw other objects, 
like the first, descending, and in a short time he 
was able to take in the whole situation. 

Having selected a long, smooth slope of the 
mountain, where there were no stones, the Indians 
had converted it into a sort of earthen toboggan 
slide, and were utilizing the frying-pans as toboe 

ans. Seating themselves in the pans, they grasped 
the handles with both hands; then, crossing their 
legs over their arms, they went spinning down the 
slide with great rapidity. 

The colonel let them have the few pans that 
remained in the storehouse, but did not order « 
new supply. 

——————~< oe —___. 


AH CHOY’S AMBITION. 


An “Anglo-Indian Globe-Trotter”’ was in Canton, 
and for assistance in sight-seeing engaged the 
services of a young Chinese, Ah Choy by name. 
The boy had picked up a little English, and was 
proud of his acquirement. In fact, he had, what 
seems to be rare with Celestials, a strong desire to 
become a master of the English tongue. He had 
taken the traveller to the South Pearl Hall, where 
the shrine of the “Queen of Heaven” is ornamented 
with handsome gilded carvings in wood. 


The Englishman admired the work, and inquired: 
*‘What are the vessels on the altar made of?” 
“All brrrass,” answered Ah Choy. 

Ah Choy was very proud of his ability to pro- 
nounce the letter 7, a great trouble to people of his 
race, and was given to rrrolling it with unconcealed 
self-gratulation. The Englishman was willing to 
humor him, and so asked: 

“What was that you said?” 

“Yes, all brrrass.” 

“Yes, all billass,” chimed in an unlearned by- 
stander, and Ah Choy’s satisfaction was doubled: 

Presently, however, his — had a fall, for he 
pronounced the word “village” as if it had been 
spelled “‘woolwich,” and his patron felt obliged to 
correct him. Ah Choy was crestfallen, and when 
the Englishman proposed moving on, he forgot his 
r’s in his confusion, and answered, “Velly well.” 

“I wonder,” he remarked a little later, “if I went 
to England and studied for three years, I could 
speak English just like Englishmen.” 

“Oh yes,” said his mentor; “knowing so much 
already, you might do it in half that time.” 

Then the true object of Ah Choy’s ambition was 
disclosed. 

“Yes,” he said, with a brightening face, “and 
then I could write an English poem.” 

Who says that Chinese and Americans have not 
some things in common? 


~~ 
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WANTED TO BE SURE. 


A few weeks ago, writes a correspondent of the 
Lewiston Journal, a local hackman was summoned 
to a clergyman’s house to convey him to a meeting 
in another part of the city. On obeying the 
summons he found another carriage in waiting, 
and an impatient driver walking up and down 
before the door. The minister came hurriedly 
down the steps and got into the second hack, and the 
driver prepared to move off. 


“Here, you,” called out the promenading bhack- 
man, “what are you taking the minister away for? 
There’s a sone of young folks in there waiting to 
be married. hy don’t he jine ’em before he goes 
off? I don’t want to wait here all night.” 

The minister’s hackman chirruped to his horses 
without deigning to notice the other man’s remarks. 
He was gone an hour and returned with the 
clergyman, and lo, the same hackman was pacing 
up and down in front of the house. He was in 
anything but an amiable mood. 

“If I was running a business Id ’tend to it,” said 
he, as the minister was alighting. “Why don’t he 
marry folks without makin’ ’em wait all night?” 

“Ask him,” said the clergyman’s driver, and the 
hackman followed the adviee. 

“Marry them!” exclaimed theclergyman. “Why, 
I did. I married them a long time ago. Don’t they 
know they are married? I'll go in and see why 
they are waiting.” 

Soon afterward a blushing bride and a vexed- 
looking groom came out of the house, and as they 
were getting into the carriage he said to her: 

“I told ye we was all fixed.” 

“Well, George,” she replied, sweetly, “I wanted 
to be sure of it.” 


we 
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RIVAL JOKERS. 


The jealousy which almost always exists between 
different arms of the military service used to be 
illustrated by the dialogues which took place 
between cavalrymen and infantrymen during the 
Civil War. It was a favorite and brutal joke on 
the part of the cavalrymen, who affected to despise 
the foot soldiers, to shout to some soldiers as the 
cavalry were passing the infantry on the march: 


“Are you tired of walking?” : 

Whereupon, if the infantryman, supposing that 
he was going to get a lift, responded “Yes!” the 
cavalryman would say, “Well, try running 4 


The infantrymen, for their part, ridiculed the 
cavalrymen unmercifully when they were in camp, 
where the cavalrymen were compelled to spend 
much of their time in acting as body-servants to 
their horses. ’ 

A cavalryman was one day engaged in laboriously 
“cleaning down” his rather rawboned steed. An 
infantryman sauntered up, and with his hands 
behind his back, leisurely inspected the operation. 

“Hullo, John!” said the cavalryman. “Think 
you’d like to be in the cavalry?” 

“Oh yes,” said the infantryman; “but only as a 
horse!” 


2 
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CONVENIENT PAPER-WEIGHT. 


An Italian curé was about making a journey. 
Many friends called to say good-by, and as had 
happened before, each gave him a paper on which 
was jotted down a list of things which the writer 
wished the traveller to purchase for him. Only 
one of these friends accompanied his memorandum 
with the necessary money. 


This one friend’s commission the curé carefully 
executed, and delivered the articles to him. 

When the others called for their goods, he said: 

“Soon after I sailed I took out all your papers to 
look them over and classify them. T laid them on 
the deck before me. Suddenly there came a gust 
of wind, and they were all blown away. spoon 
not remember what they contained, and so I coult 
not do your errands.” 

“But,” they objected, “you brought what so and 
so asked you to get.” : 

“Oh yes,” said the curé. “You see he enclosed 
the cash with his memorandum, and that kept ' 
from blowing away.” 
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For the Companion. 
THE LADYBUG. 


“Ladybug, ladybug, haste away home! 
Your house is on fire, your children will burn!” 


Dear ladybug, I am so sorry for you! 

If your house is on fire, oh, what will you do? 

And your poor little children all burning! Dear 
me! 

It does seem as cruel as cruel can be. 


Oh, why don’t you hurry, you slow little elf? 

If I knew where you lived I would go there myself. 

The house might burn down while you’re turning 
about; 

*Tis because you are feeling so badly, no doubt, 


That you hardly can stir. No wonder, poor dear; 
You must be half crazy such bad news to hear. 
Though I’ve told it to dozens, I think, besides you, 
I feel just like crying whenever I do. 


Now think of your babies! Run, ladybug, run! 

I do hope some neighbor has saved every one 

From the terrible fire; and, ladybug, then 

You can build a new house and be happy again. 
CARA W. BRONSON. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 
THE BOY’S MANNERS. 


The Boy was going out to 
Roxbury. He was going alone, 





Boy lost his balance and fell 
against the knees of the ogre!! 

“Hi! hi!’ said the big man, putting aside his 
newspaper. ‘‘What’s all this? Hey?’ 

The Boy could not speak for fright; but the 
poor woman answered, ‘It’s the dear little 
gentleman offering me his seat for the baby, sir! 
The Lord bless him for a little jewel that he is!’ 

“Hi! hi!” growled the big man, getting heavily 
up from his seat and still holding the Boy’s arm, 
which he had grasped as the child fell. ‘This 
won't do! one gentleman in the car, eh? And an 
old fellow reading his newspaper! Here, sit 
down here, my friend!"’ and he helped the woman 
to his seat, and bowed to her as if she were a 
duchess. ‘And as for you, Hop-o’-my-thumb—”’ 
then he stooped and took the Boy up, and set him 


forward—right 





laughter, which made every one in the car jump 
in his seat. 

Still laughing, he drew his hand from his 
pocket, and in it was—not a knife, but a beautiful, 
shining, golden pear. ‘Take that, young, Hop- 
o’-my-thumb,”’ he said, putting it in the Boy’s 
hands. ‘If you will eat that, I promise not to 
eat you; not even to take a single bite. Are you 
satisfied ?”’ 

The Boy ventured to raise his eyes to the man’s 
face; and there he saw such a kind, funny, 
laughing look, that before he knew it he was 
laughing, too. 





‘I don’t believe you are an ogre, after all!’’ he 
said. 

“Don’t you?” said the big man. ‘Well, 
neither do I! But you may as well eat the pear, 


on his left arm, which was as big as a table. | just the same.”’ 


“There, sir!’’ he said, “sit you there and be 
comfortable, as you deserve.” 

The Boy sat very still; indeed, he was too 
frightened to move. Since the man had called 
him Hop-o’-my-thumb he was quite sure that he 
must be an ogre; perhaps the very ogre from 
whom Hop and his brothers escaped. The book 
said he died, but books did not always tell the 
truth; papa said so. 

When the big man began to feel in the right- 
hand pockets of his gray coat the child trembled 
so excessively that he shook the great arm on 


| which he sat. 


The man looked quickly at him. ‘What is the 
matter, my lad?”’ he asked; and his voice, 
though gruff, did not sound unkind. ‘You are 
not afraid of the big man, are you? Do you 
think I am an ogre ?”’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Boy ; and he gave one sob, and 
then stopped himself. 


The gray man burst into a great roar of 





And the Boy did. Lavra E. RIcHarpbs. 
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At the time when the coral honeysuckle was 
scarlet and bright around the porch, Dora made 


the acquaintance of her new little sister. ‘What | 


shall we call her?’ asked mamma. “Daisy, 
because she is sweet,”’ said Rob, quickly. ‘‘No,” 
said Dora, slowly. ‘We'd better call her honey- 
suckle, ‘cause she’s so red!” The baby was 
called Daisy until a name was decided upon. 
Shortly after a lady called. 
is Gertrude,’’ said Rob. ‘Indeed! Didn't you 
use to call her Daisy ?” 
Dora. ‘There isn’t any ‘use to’ about our baby. 
She’s too new!” 

THERE were some apples on the table, and 
mamma had peeled one for baby. Susie was 


offered one, when she replied, ‘‘“No, mamma, not 


that one, a nated (naked) one, p’ease.”’ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
AFELTHAT. 


At times the brain within me throbs with great 
and grand achievement; 

Sometimes I have no brain at all, nor know of my 
bereavement. 


At beauty’s smile I’m prone to rise and make polite 
obeisance; 

Though ladies sometimes sit on me with perfect 
self-complacence. 

I’m kicked at will, and often crushed, by those 
who hold me dearest; 

I’m put upon the rack, or hanged, by friends to 
whom I’m nearest. 


The zephyrs sometimes waft me far, and wound 
me beyond healing; 

Afar or near, I’m always felt, and yet devoid of 
feeling. 


| If any lad, while reading this, a wish to know me 


“Our baby’s name | 


“Use to!”’ exclaimed | 


nurses, 
My name he quick may find within the title of my 
ve Cc. B. M. 
2. 
CONCEALED AUTHORS. 
(Three in each sentence.) 

1. Baby Ronald was at the lake at six o’clock, 
and he waved his cap o’er his head. 

2. Give me no alcohol, messmate; learn, old 
friend, that drink is the cause of my being en this 
cot to ay 

3. Will is very sick, but tell Mungo, ether quiets 
the man’s sufferings. 

4. Tell Emil to nail the | Ray gave fis, and to 
style. 


3. 


A DIAMOND. 





though he was only five years 





old. His Aunt Mary had put 
him in the horse-car, and the 
car went directly past his house ; 
and the Boy ‘‘hoped he did know 
enough to ask somebody big to 
ask the conductor to stop the 
car.” 

So there the Boy was, all alone 
and very proud, with his legs 
sticking straight out because 
they were not long enough to 
hang over,—but he did not mind 
that, because it showed his trou- 
sers all the better,—and his five 
cents clutched tight in his little 
warm hand. 

Proud as he was, the Boy had 
a slight feeling of uneasiness 
somewhere down in the bottom 
of his heart. His Aunt Mary 
had just been reading “Jack and 
the Bean-stalk’’ to him, and he 
was not quite sure that the man 
opposite him was not an ogre. 
He was a very, very large man, 
about twelve feet tall, the Boy 
thought, and at least nine feet 
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Whom her friends thought excecd: 


cre was a small maiden named 
° Nr, 
uisy Baas 
moly lazy. : 
dhe alway§ would spirk 


When they asked her To Work 


ig tired lithe maiden called 
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A consonant. 

A state of equality. 

. Celebrated. 

A universal remedy. 

An herbivorous animal. 

. To correct. 

To extol or praise asa god. 
Somewhat. 

9. A vowel. 






DHAQVSe awe 


4. 
PROVERB PUZZLE. 


A teacher wrote on the black- 
board the following five sen. 
tences, and then discovered that, 
by taking one word from each of 
these sentences, they would form 
a proverb. Can you discover the 
hidden axiom? 


1. “There are no gains without 
some pains.” 

2. “Time and tide wait for no 
man.” 

3. “We cannot always have that 
which we like best.” 

4.“*An honest man isthe noblest 
work of God.” 

















round. He had a wide mouth, 
full of sharp-looking teeth, and 
he rolled his eyes as he read the 
newspaper. He was not dressed like an ogre, 
and he carried no knife in sight; but it might be 
in one of the pockets of his big, gray coat. 

Altogether, the Boy did not like the look of 
this man at all; but nobody else seemed to mind 
him. A pretty girl sat down close beside him, a 
very plump, tender-looking young girl, but the 
big man took no notice of her or anybody else, 
and kept on reading his newspaper and rolling 
his eyes. 

So the Boy sat still, only keeping a good 
lookout, so that if this formidable person should 
pull out a knife, or begin to grind his teeth and 
roar, “Fee fifo fum!’* he could slip off the seat 
and out at the door before his huge enemy could 
get upon his feet. 

The car began to fill up rapidly. Soon every 
Seat was occupied, and several men were standing 
up. One of them trod by accident on the ogre’s 
toe,—the Boy could not help calling him the ogre, 
though he felt it might not be right,—and he gave 
a kind of growl which made the Boy quiver and 
prepare to jump; but his eyes never moved from 
his hewspaper, so the Boy sat still. 

By and by a poor woman got in, with a heavy 
baby in her arms. She looked very tired, but 
though there were several other men sitting down 
beside the big gray one, no one moved to give the 
woman a seat. 

The Boy remembered his manners, and knew 
that he ought to get up; but then came the 
thought, «If I get up, I shall be right close to the 
ogre, for there is no standing-room anywhere 
else. I am wedged so close between these two 
ladies that 1 can hardly get out; and if I do, there 
cannot possibly be room for that large woman.” 

The Boy gave heed to this thought, though he 
knew in his heart that it did not make any 
difference. Just then the tired woman gave a 
a and shifted the heavy baby to the other 
‘ 1. 

The Boy did not wait any longer, but slipped 
at once down from his seat. ‘‘Here is a little 
meg ma’am!’ he said, in his clear, childish 
Voice. “There isn’t enough for you, but you 
might put the baby down, and rest your arms.” 
At that moment the car gave a lurch, and the 





For the Companion. 
WEIGHING KITTY. 


She saw them weigh the baby, 
And nothing then would do, 
But she must knot a handkerchief 
And weigh her kitty too. 
“QO mamma, come and look!” she cried. 
“You mustn’t speak or laugh! 
My darling little kitty weighs 
A dollar and a half!” 


a sees 
For the Companion. 
DORCAS'S CROSS-MY-HEART. 


“They won’t stay on when you hitch them 
over!’ cried Dorcas from the window-seat, 
where she had retired after grandma's first lesson 
in knitting. Her cheeks were rosy red. ‘It gets 
all sniggled up, grandma!”’ 

Grandma laughed, and patiently ‘“‘unsniggled”’ 
the queerly meshed stitches. f 

“I s’pose,”’ said Dorcas, with a sigh, ‘it’s 
cooler on the door-step. I'll knit out there.’ 

Ann Flaherty came up the road. 

“I’m goin’ to Smith’s for a puppy,” she said. 
*“He’s got four puppies to give away to-day. 
Come on, and he’ll give you one, too.”’ She 
hung insinuatingly over the front gate. 

Dorcas had been longing all summer for a 
puppy. ‘But 1 can’t,’”’ she said. ‘‘Mamma’s 
gone to Dover, and I promised grandma some- 
thing, cross-imy-heart.”’ 

“Pooh! that’s nothing. What was it ?’’ 

“I promised to—to iron her cap.” 

*Q Ann Flaherty, do go right along! My | 
grandma will hear you. 1 guess a cross-my- 
heart is as good to a grandma as the one you 
made such a fuss about at school the other day.”’ 

Dorcas gathered up her ball and needles and 
fled to the kitchen door. 

It was not Ann Flaherty’s coaxing that made 
the tears drop into the basket of rolled-down 
clothes which she drew from under the kitchen | 
table. 


to call her own. 





But she winked heroically as she put her little 


| cricket beside the ironing-board and mounted it. 


| She flattened out a ruffie and ran it over. 


Nota 


| wrinkle in it! 





| Florence will shake in her shoes when she stands 
“And you'll give up a lovely puppy for that!’ | up to be married.” 


| him and something he wished to see. 
|} of my looking, Gertie,’’ commanded the little | 


It was the longing for a little fat puppy | of little Dudley. 


Dorcas began to take a lively interest in the 
cap, which quite excluded thoughts of puppies. 
Thump, thump, went the little iron—thump, | 
thump! No wonder Bobby Millward got close | 
to the kitchen door before she heard him. 

“Ho, ho! Dorcas Knapp ironed her grand- 
mother’s Sunday cap!” he cried; for Bobby | 
never could resist making rhymes, whether the | 
occasion called for it or not. 

“That's true,’’ laughed Dorcas, taking it| 
pleasantly. ‘*With only one wrinkle, Bobby, | 
and that doesn’t show !”’ 

“I’ve got something for you,’’ said Bobby, | 
making a sudden dive for a basket hidden under 
the honeysuckle bush. ‘Aint he cute, hey?” | 
And out came a little blue-eyed puppy, as soft as 
silk and lively as a cricket. 

“Q-o-h!”’ screamed Dorcas, hugging it. 
Bobby, I wanted it so, you know!” 

“Yes,’’ said Bobby, gravely. ‘Ann Flaherty | 
told me. But when she got there they were all | 
gone ‘cept this one that I saved for you.” 

When Ann Flaherty came back the puppy was | 
lapping milk and Bobby was eating gingerbread. 
But she did not even look over the hedge. 

‘Poor Ann Flaherty!" said Dorcas. 

LILLIAN L. PRICE. 
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——_—__<@e 
Karnakineé heard her mother say, “Cousin 


A week after, the wedding- 
Katharine said, ‘‘Mamma, let me go. 


” 





day came. 
I want to see Cousin Florence shake her shoes. 
| 

DupLey’s sister Gertude happened to get between | 
“Get out | 


fellow. 


“CAN you stand on your head ?” asked a visitor | 


“No,”” he replied; ‘it is too | 


| high up.” | 





| steve, stive, stove. 


5. “Regret not the past, live in 
the present and hope for the 
future.” 


5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. Change a small worm into a cut made on one 
side of the edge of a board, to receive by lapping 
the edge of another cut in the same manner. 

2. Change a web-footed bird of the pelican 
family into to impede. 

3. Change liquor in which flesh has been boiled 
into to palpitate. 

4. Change the ends of the staves of a cask intoa 
hollow recess in a wall to place a statue, bust, or 
any similar ornament. 

5. Change disorderly into a fresh water fish. 

6. Change to attend into a species of duck. 


6. 
BROKEN WORDS. 


Example—Break a bitter plant, and make a small, 
creeping animal and timber—Worm-wood. 


1. Break an unpractised youth, and make a color 
and a wind instrument. 

2. Break a small pie, and make to move round 
and above the top. 
3. Break a small 
motion and to kindle. 

4. Break the end, and make part of a fish and a 
form of the verb to be. 

5. Break a plant, and make a human being and ” 
water-fowl. 

6. Break pleasing, and make to yield and skilful. 

7. Break a place where frigates are built, and 
make a vessel and an enclosure. 


taper, and make a violent 


The initials of the second row of words spell 
what little scholars like better than arithmetic. 
A. M. P. 
7. 
CHARADE. 


My first isa river famed in song; 
fy second you say, on espying a mouse; 
My third and fourth to measure belong, 
Yet may rise on opposite sides of your house. 


My whole is neither a beast nor bird, 
Nor man, nor woman, nor girl, nor boy; 

Yet it walks and talks, and its cry—when heard— 
Brings to its owner naught but joy. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Jackson, Uhland, Longfellow, Young—July 
2. Mist, missed, Ur, err, rye, wry—Mystery. 
3. Lion, lo, I, O. 
4. Reign, rain, rein. 
5. Ache, preach, reach, each, acher, he, her— 
preacher. 
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6. 1. Mass, mess, miss, moss, muss. Stave, 
3. Band, bend, bind, bond. 
5, Tan, ten, tin, ton, 
6. Mate, mete, mite, mote, mute. 


4. Bland, blend, blind, blond. 
tun. 
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JOHN WILLIAM. 


Few of us know just what we would do under 
possible circumstances. There is a great deal of 
difference between the real and the imaginary 
situation. An old man in a gray ulster hailed a 
street-car the other day—the New York Tribune 
tells the story. One of his hands was occupied 
with a spirited bull-dog on a chain, the other waved 
a baggy umbrella.. The conductor refused to allow 
the dog on the car. 


“Let me ride on the platform, and hitch John 
William to the brake?” asked the dog’s owner. 

The conductor agreed to this, and John William 
trotted placidly along. Somehow nobody wanted 
to get off the car on John William’s side, and 
persons on the crossings kindly gave him all the 
room he wanted. At Seventeenth Street, however, 
there was a cross-town car in waiting, and the 
driver, intent on the hair-breadth escape of the 
rear platform which a cross-town driver loves to 
make, reckoned without John Wiiliam, who was 
pattering calmly along beside the —_. 

“Hey, hey, hold on,” cried the old man on the 
»latform. But it was too late; there wasn’t room 
Cotwe sen the cross-town horse and the platform of 
the Fourth Avenue car for even the alert John 
William to pass, and it seemed as if the dog must 
be crushed. 

John William, however, thought otherwise. He 
seemed to know that his only chance lay in 
breaking his chain. So by a quick bound to the 
farthest side of the cross-town horse, he brought 
the whole strain upon the chain across the horse’s 
chest, and snapping his bonds like a string he 
trotted calmly up the avenue after his master. 

“Well, now, aint he a dog!” ejac ulated the 
conductor, admiringly. 

“There aint his beat in New York,” responded 
the proud owner. “Of course there’s other dorgs 
here and there,” he added as a great concession, 
“but they are not John William. I wouldn’t take 
seventy-five dollars cash for that dorg.” 

“Reckon he’s worth it,” said the conduétor. 

There was another man on the ee He 
looked John William over critically, in silence, 
and two blocks farther on he said: 

“Pll give you ten dollars for your dog.” 

‘Mean it?” asked John William’s owner. 

“Certainly.” 

“Cash?” 

“Of course.” 

“He’s your dorg!” 


2 
or 


IN. DEVONSHIRE. 


It is said that the dialect of Devonshire is so 
dear to persons born within sound of it that, what- 
ever their after training, they drop into its familiar 
phrases when under the pressure of strong excite- 
ment. Anecdotes couched in its rough and some- 
times uncouth expressions have a charm all their 
own. 


A colonel of the North Devon militia was one 
a reviewing his regiment, and seeing a hare 
jump out in the midst of the men, he shouted, 
wildly, “There he go’th, a lashing great shaver!” 
Then, forgetting the exact point at which he had 
ceased. giving the word of command, he turned 
about and asked: 

“Where wor I, drummer-boy ?” 

“Present arms, sir,” responded the youth, and 
the inspection went on. 

At another time a yeomanry regiment was enact- 
ing a sham fight when a Captain Prettyjohn was 
ordered to retreat before a charge of the enemy. 

“Retrait! what doth that mane?” inquired the 
captain. ‘Retrait meanth rinning away, I zim 
then it shall never be told up to Dedbrook Market 
that Cap’n Pridgen and his brave men rinned 
away. 

Accordingly, as the enemy came on, bearing 
down upon him at a rapid trot, he shouted to his 


troo 

“Charge, my brave boys, char, xe! Us baint 
voxes and they baint hounds! Us’ll face ’em like 
men!’ 

The collision, as one might guess, was awful; 
men, horses and accoutrements strewed the ground 
on every side, and seyeral troopers were more or 
less injured. 

“Gentlemen,” said one worthy nobleman, who 
loved to use the Devonshire dialect, “I wish to 
= a toast; und that there’is this here, ‘Fox- 

unting !’”” 





* 
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ACTIVE PERSUASION, 


An old clergyman who formerly lived in Maine 
was remarkable for his eccentric ideas and sayings. 
Among other curious ways he was in the habit of 
asking a blessing on each particular thing on the 
table. At breakfast one morning there was some 
bear-meat, and his petition was as follows: “Lord, 
bless the coffee, bless the bread and butter, but 
as to the bear-meat, Lord, I don’t know what to 
say.” 





At another time there had’ been an affray among 
some men, and one of them was hurt. A trial took 
gee and the old clergyman, who had seen the 

ght, was called as a witness. 

“What was Salson doing?” was the first inquiry. 

“Oh, he was slashing around,” replied the old 
man. 

“Well, sir, what is that?” 

acts, © as just knocking about him here and 
there 

“Now, sir, tell us plainly what did he do to this 
man?” asked the lawyer, with a note of vexation 
in his voice. 

The clergy man thought a moment, and then 
answered slowly 

“Why, he entice ed him.” 

*“Enticed him! How?” 

“He enticed him with a crowbar. He used the 
crowbar to persuade the man, to entice him; and 
by a series of pokes and blows he suce eeded, m 
concluded the reverend gentleman. 


+ 
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HE KNEW FRACTIONS. 


One of the surest methods of remembering what 
we learn is to put it in practice. 


Mamma—How many sisters did your new play- 
mate tell you he had?” 

Willis—He’s got one. He tried to catch me by 
saying he had two half-sisters, but he’ll find out 
I’ve studied fractions.—Harper’s Young People. 


+ 
> 





“Ir is absurd to ask the most engaged man in 
London to dine at such short notice,” said Lord 
Granville to James Russell Lowell. “The most 
engaged man is very glad to dine with the most 
engaging one,” was the reply. 
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Si Bato PORTABLE BATHS. 
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FOR SUMMER COMPLAINTS 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN-KILLER 
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HILDREN’S 
PLAY HOU SES 
To “keep house in.’ 

Ornamental to the lawn. Ab- 
solutely Portable Buildings 
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Grand Rapids Portable House Co., 
faa Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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All BICYCLE Riders 
Need a HANDY STAND to 


Support and Clean Bicycles. 
, ONLY STAND in use that supports from 
floor, front or rear wheel to clean, oil and 
= adjust. Just what you want. Send for it. 
Price $1.25, 3 for $3.00. 
Cc. W. MUNSON, Toledo, Ohio. 
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MERRITT” TYPEWRITER - 


Metal Type. Prints 
78 Characters. Val- 
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PRICE $15.00. 
For printed 3 matter 
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BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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A genuine 14k gold-plated, full- 
— watch to every reader. 
ention this Parer. md us 
your name an —- and — 

will send you the above. watc 
for examination, ani if you think 
a bargain you pay the ex- 


not \entiatactory, and if you send 
us the money with the order, 
thereby a us the express 
charges, we will send. you a gold- 
plated chain free of charge by 
registered mail. 
Keene’s Watch Store, 

1301 Washington St., Boston,Mass. 








THE EXTRA-FINE COTTON HALF-HOSE 
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SEASONABLE NOW. 


THERE IS A VARIETY OF COLOR-EFFECTS. 








Look for the Trade-Mark on the toe. 
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cHicAc® OS wo RAPID 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 


HAIR BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dressing 
the aie, restoring color when gray 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, stops = hair pars 
and _ is sure to p) 50e. & at 
Druggists. 
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“4 dollar saved is a doli lar earned.” 

This Ladies Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.8., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the ‘boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We makethis boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guaranteethe fit, style and wear 
and ifany one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
anotherpair. Common Sense 
an Coes Toe, widths C, D, 

. & EE, sizes 1 to 8, i 
halfsizes. Send Ron 
size; we will fit you. 

We deliver 
A Free. 
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R SHOE CO., 143 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Ladies’ Oxford Tie, Patent Leather Tip, sent prepaid, $i. 
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7yeoe* SUPERIOR TO ALL “mee 
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"oe Yankee’ 
Fish Hook. 


WILL CATCH ANYTHING. 
SAVES BAIT, TIME, LINE AND MONEY. 
Send 25 cents for box of assorted sizes, 

or stamp for circular. 
YANKEE HOOK CO., 

_) BROOKLYN, N, Y- 
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In such warm weather 


BE SURE TO WEAR THE RIGHT SUSPENDER. 
THE 








ISTHE 
Most Sensible Suspender Made. 


Ask your Furnisher for it. 50 cts. and upwards. 
Chester ee Co., 10 Decatur Ave., ee Mass. 
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W. 45th 8t., N. ¥.,for Sam 


GARFIELD TEAS: 


ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache;re. 
stores the Com plexion: cures Constipation. 











Kennedy’s 
Medical Discovery 


Takes hold in this order: 
Bowels, 

Liver, 

Kidneys, 

Inside Skin, 
Outside Skin, 


Driving everything before it that ought to be out. 


You know whether you 


need rt or not. 
Sold by every druggist,:and manufactured by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 








Build your own 
World’s Fair 
by placing forty- 
nine cards togeth- 
er if you can. 

They make a 
picture 14 x 22 in. 
The World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposi- 
tion highly color- 
ed, also shown on 
back 49 views of 
Chicago,sent post- 
paid on receipt of 
25 cts. in stamps. 
W.L. DeLacy, 


115 State Street, 








Chicago, Ml. 











When you want to look on the bright side of things, use 


| rte Fi yas 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap used for all cleaning purposes 
awe the Kemacsein. 
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An elegant oe exquisitely perfumed, removes all 

» prevents baldness and gray hair 

and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 

fallible for curing eruptions, diseases ofthe skin, glands and 

muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
&c. All Druggists or by Mail, 50 cts, 

BARCLAY & [@.. 44 Stone St.. New York. 
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; REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. 

‘THE CROWN 3 

LAVENDER &% 
SALTS : 


sald every wherein Crown stopperd bottles only.3 


‘SKINS ON FIRE 


With agonizing Eczemas and other Itching, 
Borning. | Bleeding, Scal 1, Dlotehy, and Pimply 

Skin and 8cal Diseases are in. 
stantly relieved and speedily cured 
by the Cuticura REMEDIEs, con. 
sisting of CuTicuRa, the great skin 
cure, 


CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and Beautifier, and Coricona Re- 
SOLVENT, greatest of humor reme. 
dies. This is strong language, 
but every word is true, as proven 
by thousands of grateful testimo. 
nials. CUTICURA REMEDIES are, 
beyond all doubt, the greatest Skin 
Ouven; Blood Purifiers, and Humor medies of 
modern times. Sold 
PotrER Dru@ AND CHEM. Conr., Boston. 
4a~** How to Cure Skin Diseases” mailed free. 



















PLES, blackheads, red, rough, cha’ d, 
PIM CHM oily ‘skin cured by Curicun. sean” “ 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With their weary, dull, aching, lifeless, 
all-gone sensation, re’ lieved in one 
minute by the Cuticura Anti-Pain 
Plaster. The first and only instanta. 
__Reous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 25 cents, 


























& YY hids V-,. 
All children enjoy a drink of 


Hires’ Root Beer. 


80 — every other member of the family, 
A25 cent package makes 5 gallons of this delicious 
drink. Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
of larger profit, tells you some other kind is 

| good ’—"tis false, No imitation is as good 
as the genuine HizEs’, 








“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 








COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


For SIGK CK HEADACHE, 


Swimming in the Head, Wind» 
a and ht at the Stomach, Pains in 
the Back, en flying Pains in the 


y3 
Take four, five or ol six of Beecham’s 
Pills, and ém mine eases out of ten, they will give 
relief in twenty minutes; for the pill ‘will go direct 
to and remove the cause, the cause being no 
more nor lessthan wind, together with poison- 





ous and D and ti 

unwholesome food. 

Of all druggists. Price 2&5 cents a box- ‘ 
‘ New York Depot, 365 Canal St. ‘ 


















HOME 
COMFORT 


STEEL 
HOT AIR 


FURNACES 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
_GAS, SMOKE, 
OR puSsT! 


MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought lron Range Co. 
oman. aa Louis, MO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 
























DO NOT BE DECEIVED stain the 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which nis 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. Thi s Polis! - 
Brilliant yy Durable, and the consumer pay 

for no tin or glass package with every P 
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THE CHINESE FEATHER-DUSTER. 


There is perhaps nothing for which an educated 
Chinese feels a keener appreciation than for what 
{s called a ki-tien, or historical allusion, in whatever 
shape it may present itself. One of the commonest 
objects in Chinese houses is the feather-brush. 
This hardly ornamental article has a history—an 
ancestry—which imparts a peculiar value to it to 
the Chinese mind. There was a time when the 
feather-brush had not been put to the base use of 
imperfectly dusting furniture. It bore an honorable 
part in the ancient chivalry of the country, being 
a recognized standard for the mustering of soldiers 
to battle. 


An allusion is made to it in the writings of 
Chuang-tzii, an ancient historian, who tells us that 
when the great military leader Sdn, standing on 
an eminence which overlooked the plain, waved 
on high his plume of feathers, the men of the State 
of Ting rushed with one accord into the field in 
battle array. 

There is something strange in the fact of this 
honorable instrument’s having been degraded 
from the battlefield to the tan Tg but the poets 
of China view the matter in quite a different way. 
It appears that a certain empress first laid her 
fair hand upon this ancient emblem of war, and 
appropriated it for her own use, receiving much 
praise at the time from the court verse-makers. 

But aside from all poetic sentiment, the fact 
seems to be that the empress wanted something 
to switch away the insects which infested her 
apartments. Then it became a fashionable article 
of use and ornament, and a lively trade in the 
feather-brush sprang up, fostered by the govern- 
ment. It was made generally of actual feathers, 
and was used for dusting furniture. 

Other sorts, however, were made of horse-hair, 
and these were often placed in the hands of sick 
persons, to wave about and prevent gnats and 
mosquitoes from annoying them as they lay in 
bed. 

Itis even possible to see people at the present 
day walking about their apartments, and switching 
one of these brushes to the right and left at their 
minute assailants. A traveller in China tells of a 
certain Buddhist priest who was seldom seen 
without a bright green, horse-tail which he used to 
keep off the flies. Indeed, the graceful wavin 
and manipulation of the feather-brush or horse-ta 
is cultivated as an art in China. 

The feather-duster has also been made use of 
by Chinese writers to point a moral on several 
occasions. Such aphorisms as “The superior man 
renews himself da 
shakes the dust 0 


of the ancients and used by modern authors to 
reflect grace and dignity on this pet ki-tien—the 
feather-brush. 


+ 
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LADY RENT-COLLECTORS. 


Probably no city of the world has in its poor so 
much as London to be ashamed of, and in its 
dealings with them so much of which to boast.’ 
As the need has been very urgent, the response in 
organized charity has been astonishingly great. 





London’s model tenement-houses are models 
worth copying in every large city. 
some of them is due in no mean measure to the 
plan by which the rents are collected. 

Miss Octavia Hill in 1864 began the system by 
which women took the place of men as rent- 
collectors. 
offered their aid at once. 
wisdom of putting 
basis, and insisted that the collectors should receive 
a commission of five per cent. 


But Miss Hill saw the 


tenement-houses. Besides the mere duties of 
collector, she undertook to better the condition of 
tenants. 
cellars, and removing other evils, she has gradually 
educated her tenants up to wanting the best 
possible quarters. Through her agency many 
model tenements have been built. The builders 
are always guaranteed a good percentage on their 
Investments, and now it is me that a million and 
® quarter dollars’ worth of property is under her 
management. 

Many other ladies are engaged in the work, and 
though their achievements may not be told in large 
figures, it is very easy to see What good they can 
bring about. They must come into constant contact 
with the poorest classes, and full of the spirit of 
charity, must see countless ways to help the 
tenants’ wives and children. 

The men, too, come to look upon the rent-collector, 
hot as a heartless agent to be shunned and put off, 
but as a friend with ready sympathy and real 
power to aid. Soe 
«Modern charity follows more and more the good 
Samaritan example. American workers who copy 
from England this form of it need never fear 
ridicule as Anglomaniaces. 


+ 
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A SCULPTOR’S SITTERS. 


A Successful sculptor gets much amusement out 
- the sitters whose busts he molds—especially 
those of strong originality. 


Carlyle, after much persuasion, was persuaded 
© sit for his bust to Sir Edgar Boehm, the sculptor- 
royal to the English court. 
Bs. u sive you twenty-two minutes to make what 
} ucan of me,” said he one day, storming in at 
. door of Boehm’s studio. 
i. le stood there, watch in hand, while Sir Edgar 
ee the damp clay. Scarcely had the 
tute-hand pointed to the appointed moment for 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 30 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or Commission, to handle the New 
Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making 
$50 per week. Monroe E Mfg.Co.,x 107, LaCrosse, Wis. 
Here is a chance 


BOYS to make One to 


Ten Dollars a Day with the 
Lightning Rotary Corn Popper, 


Peanut and Coffee Roaster. 
Circulars Free. Manufactured by 
Donathen Novelty Mfg. Co. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
YOUR 


ROOFS 


PAI Bor 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 


Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. Dixon CruciBLe Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


“B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES, 
We've a little book that tells 
about thig Lamp. Send for it. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. 


























ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 
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Corset Co, 


There are many imitations but no good substitutes. 
If your Dealer hasn’t them, write the Manufacturers, 


a OUR NEW PRICE LIST No. 17, 





1S NOW READY. COPY FREE. 


bs u a ALL Stamps GUARANTEED GENUINE, 
=aser Correspondence Solicited. 
POPULAR STAMP ALBUM, 30c. cloth 50c, gilt. 75c. 
CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN STAMPS, Lilust' d, 25c. 
FINE SHEETS FOR AGENTS, 40% discount allowed. 
STAMPS.—10 Argentine, 10 Brazil, 10 Mexico, 
10 Chili. 40 all different. 50c; 10 Colombia, 10 Ecua- 
dor, 10 Honduras. 10 Jamaica, 40 al! different, 
50c; 10 Peru, 10 Nicaragua. 10 Salvador, 10 Ven- 
ezuela, 40 all different, 50c; the whole 120 stamps 
for $1.40, orany 10 for 20c. Stamp papers FREE. 
STORE KEEPERS are particularly requested to write 
for terms for special stamp and album agencies. 


C. H. MEKEEL STAMP AND PUBLISHING CO., 
1007-1011 Locust St.. = St. LOUIS, MO. 








LINEN THREAD 


ELECTRIC FAN Outfit. 


10 Newest and best. Fine battery. 7 hours 
without recharging. Sent to any address on receipt of 
rice, Everything Electrical. Novelty Electric 
Jo., 52 North 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious rem 
edy for all forms 
of indigestion, 
and 


The Perfection 


of Chewing Gum. 

If it cannot be 
obtained from 
dealers,send five 
cents in stamps 
for sample pack- 
Hy, SS age to 


if Fm Cy . 

BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 
If Sample not received, notify us. 
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and cheapest 

C remedy for corns 
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orn and produced. Easily 
Bunion 

Shield 

1e S SHIELDS or a sam- 

ple of the BUNION 

SHIELDS sent, prepaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


applied —give im- 
mediate relief — 

The Corn Shields are made large and small, In 
ordering, state size wanted. 
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POROUS PLASTER CO., 274 Canal Street, New Verk. 








Delivered by Mail. 


Bright Dongola Kid, 
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maker saves wholesaler’s and 
retailer's profit. 
paid to any part of U.°§ 

Sizes: 246 to 8; 
A, B, C, D and E. 
Common Sense Toe. Send 
2.50 by Postal Note, Money 
rder or Registered Letter. 


widths, 


other goods free. 


Allen Shoe Co., 


31 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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ES & FROST COMPANY 
—— FOR LADIES AND GENTLE 
302 & 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Makers, 
MEN, — 


U. S.A 





Few people realize how 
much these two words imply 





of comfort and convenience. 


They refer to the manner in which the LEWIS KNITTING CO.’S UNION SUITS are 
shaped to fit across the chest, around the thighs, legs, arms, hips and neck — and mean — more 





would if they were loose. 


discomfort of tightness. 


get them for you. 














LEWIS KNITTING 


THE LEWIS KNITTING CO.’S UNION SUITS are 
finest silk and lisle — dainty, 
Every progressive Dry Goods Store in the United States carries them or will 
They are not expensive, and when the wear and tear (par- 
ticularly the tear) on the ordinary flannels is considered they are economical. 
They are extra-fashioned to fit naturally, tailor-trimmed, and the original 
Derby Ribbed Dress Reform Underwear, and the only underwear containing 
| the Lewis Tension Yoke (patented), without which ribbed underwear is so un- 
satisfactory. , Summer weights now ready. Send for free Illustrated Catalogue. 


CO., Janesville, Wis. 


fullness where the form requires it without stretching the garment. 

Now that you understand this — think how great a convenience it must be, 
how really gratifying not to be obliged to ‘‘last,’’? as they say of shoes, your 
flannels on your own body in order that they shall fit. 
is no reason for believing that they fit you, they do not any more than they 
When your flannels are tightly drawn by stretching 
as they are tugged and pulled on—the fibre is drawn —the fabric is thinned, 
and the result is that there is constant tension and wear, to say nothing of the 


Because they are tight 


made in 
cool, easily adjusted and pleasant to the skin. 
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TRADE MARK. 
Reg’d. 


The Toilet Mask (or Face Glove) in position to the face 


To be worn Three Times in the Week. 


Complexion 
Blemishes 


may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics 
and powders, but can only be removed 
permanently by the Toilet Mask. By its 
use spots, impurities, roughness, etc, 
vanish from the skin, leaving it soft and 
clear. It is harmless, costs little and saves 
its user money. It prevents and tends 
to REMOVE WRINKLES, and is both 
a complexion preserver and beautifier. 
Valuable Illustrated Pamphlet,with 
proofs and full particulars, mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 


1164 Broadway, New York. 


In Style, Fit and Wear equals 
the best $4.00 Boot sold at Shoe 
Buying direct from the | 


Sent postage 


Opera or 


Catalogue of 









FINE SHOES FROM THE MAKER. | 


| pleasantly noticeable. 














Recommended by Physicians 


is by far the best in use 
for Knitting, Crochet- 
ing and all art work. 
Send for sample spool, 
500 yards ro cts. Illus- 
trated Crochet Books, 
Numbers 1 and 2, 10 
cts. each. Send for our 
Circular. It is free and will interest you. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., Glasgo, Conn. 














Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never un- 
The test of time is per- 
haps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s Complexion 
Powder has steadily gained in popularity for 
thirty years. Try it. 

For Sale Everywhere. 


~ 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Seap send % cents 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
SAS. SS. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
PEOCIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 


‘here must be, else Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappers 


Qi Shandon Bells Soap. 


Inever use ay other, Smarty.” 


19 Ask any Bookseller or Newsdealer for 
twelve of the best novels ever written : 

“ Lena Rivers,” by Mary J. Holmes. 

“Tae Wipower,” by Julie P, Smith. 

“ Rose Matuer,” by Mary J. Holmes, 

“ Rusy's HusBanp,” by Marion Harland. 

“ Guy EaRLscourt’s WIFE,” by May Agnes Fleming. 

“ TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE,” by Mary J. Holmes. 

“Tue Marniep Beviez,” by Julie P. Smith. 

“ AT Last,’’ by Marion Harland. 

“ WrIpow GOLDsMITA's DavuGuTER,” by Julie P. Smith 

“ DARKNESS AND DaYLicut,” by Mary J. Holmes, 

“ A WonDERFUL Woman,” by May Agnes Fleming. 

“ Wanwick,” by M, T. Walworth. 


@0@,. The whole {2 sent by mail, postage free. 
for $3, or either one for 25 cents. 
eG. W. DititmGuam, Publisher New York. 


ELASTIC 


STOCKINGS 


FOR 
VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK KNEES AND 
“ANKLES, LAME & SWOLLEN JOINTS, 


We are the only manufacturers 
in the world that make a perfectly solid 
SEAMLESS HEEL ELASTIC STOCKING 
which will neither rip nor chafe. 
The old style is sure to. For daily com- 

fort wear our 
SEAMLESS HEEL. 

We can save you 50 per cent. by 
ordering direct from us, and the goods 
being newly made (to your measure) 
will last much longer. Send address on 
postal card and we will mail to you dia- 
grams for self-measuring, also price-list, 

CURTIS & SPINDELL, 
Elastic Weavers, Lynn, Mass. 


coop BOOKS FOR ¢9 











over all other makes. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.45 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Dixcontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must |e 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
201 Columbus Ave., Cor. Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


PROGRESS IN SURGERY. 


One is almost startled, even in these days of 
rapid progress in all departments of science, to 
note the seemingly impossible feats of surgical 
skill. 

Some months ago a practising physician in the 
upper part of New York State was thrown from 
his carriage, and struck upon the left side of his 
head. He was able with some assistance to get 
home, and soon noticed an entire inability to 
articulate, though still perfectly conscious. 

His mind, in fact, was so clear that he motioned 
to his wife to get a book of medicine from his 
shelves, and pointed out to her a chapter on Cere- 
bral Hemorrhage, thus making the diagnosis of 
his own case. He was put in bed, and by morning 
had become unable to use the whole right side of 
his body. 

This partial paralysis, or hemiplegia, gradually 
improved under treament, so that he was again 
able to be up, and to some extent hobble about. 

After a time, finding his improvement at a stand- 
still, he went to New York City to see if anything 
could be done for his relief. 

In one of the greatest hospitals there he was 
operated upon by one of the most skilful surgeons. 
Round pieces were trephined from the bone of the 
skull at the point where, from accurate calcula- 
tions, it was estimated that the trouble would be 
found. A clot was found where it had been looked 
for. This was removed as thoroughly as possible, 
and the wound quickly healed. 

When last seen by the writer the patient was 
walking, still with the aid of a cane, in the hospital 
wards, and had begun to speak some letters and 
words which had been taught him by his wife. 

The injury had destroyed his ability to make the 
motions of the lips and muscles necessary to 
articulation; and when he had recovered the 
ability to articulate, it was necessary for him to 
learn to talk just as a child does, or as one learns 
a foreign language, though he still retained the 
power of understanding all that was said to him. 

The experiment has lately been made in Paris of 
trephining the skulls of infant idiots, the bones of 
which had prematurely hardened, in order that 
there might be more room for brain development. 
So far the results, in the main, have been satis- 
factory. 

In the future it may be common to treat epilepsy, 
paralysis of certain kinds and other brain troubles, 
as is already done in the case of brain tumors, 
injuries, etc., by the performance of operations, 
the technic of which has been rendered possible 
by the perfection of the antiseptic system of 
treating wounds. 

———>—_—_ 


A FROST BRIGADE. 


Near Colmar, in Alsace, an experiment of an 
unusual kind was successfully made a few months 
ago. The town is surrounded by vineyards, and 
for several seasons past the young vines have 
suffered severely from frost. This year the vine- 
dressers formed a union to protect themselves 
against this enemy—an enemy which it might 
appear impossible to combat. 

The frosts most dreaded are those which come 
after the vines have begun to grow, when a cold 
dew, congealing upon the delicate new shoots, 
may inflict irreparable injury. 

The Colmar vine-growers learned that by pro- 
ducing in the vineyards artificial fog of a certain 
degree of density, the condensation of dew and its 
transformation into the fatal hoar-frost could be 
prevented. Mist or fog may be produced artificially 
in several ways, and after having decided upon 
the one that would be the most convenient they 
organized themselves into a body, pledged to 
hasten to the rescue of the vines at a given signal. 
Each man knew his post, and one was appointed 
to act as sentinel every night. 

His watch began at sunset. He noted the least 
change in the weather, and at the first signs of 
approaching frost hastened to a certain church and 





gave the alarm by ringing the bell, as for fire. The 
chosen band immediately hurried into their clothes, 
rushed to their appointed positions, and passed 
the night in mist and darkness, raising mysterious 
clouds and coiling vapors, like so many modern 
magicians. Their labors sometimes lasted until an 
hour after sunrise. 

They preserved their organization, and kept 
their watchman posted until the last of May. They 
feel assured that the harvests of the coming autumn 
will prove them to have gained a substantial victory 
over their silent and elusive antagonist, and expect 
henceforth to renew the fight with every year. 
Houar-frost is no longer to be permitted in the 
vineyards of Colmar. 


KNOCKED FROM THE RIGGING. 


The author of “Reminiscences of Foreign 
Travel” was on board an “American liner,” bound 
from Liverpool to New York. The wind became 
boisterous, and the watch was piped up to shorten 
sail. While the men were in the rigging a squall 
struck the ship. She trembled as if alive, and lay 
over till her bulwarks touched the water. The 
masts and spars bent till the landsman thought 
they would snap. He looked up to see how the 
sailors were faring, and was just in time to see the 
flapping sail torn from their hands, and three of 
the men knocked off the spar. It was awful, he 
says, to see human beings thrown into the air from 
such a height. 


One of them fell toward the deck, and another 
overboard. The third man was hurled against the 
standing rigging. He clung to it for a moment, 
then let go and fell, seized another rope, around 
which he succeeded in winding his legs, and so 
slid down safely. 

The moment the accident happened the captain 
ran for a life-buoy, and standing at the stern, held 
it ready to cast into the sea when the man should 
appear at the surface. But he did not appear. 
Some one suggested to look over the side, and 
there he was. In his fall he had caught a rope, 
the end of which was made fast below, and by this 
he was dragging through the water. 

A comrade, properly secured, went at once to 
the struggler’s aid, and passed a rope round his 
body, by which he was hoisted to the deck. The 
help did not reach him a moment too soon, for 
short as had been the time of his immersion, he 
was unable to walk, and had to be carried below. 

Meanwhile the third man, who had fallen upon 
deck, was 7 4 insensible—lifeless, it was at 
first thought. But his fall had been broken two or 
three times by obstructing ropes, and after a time 
he regained consciousness, and was found not to be 
severely injured. In view of the apparent serious- 
— | of the accident, things had turned out pretty 
well. 


DISCIPLINE. 


The true soldier obeys orders faithfully, no 
matter at what sacrifice. A company of a British 
regiment was once sent on some duty, in time of 
peace, to a remote village in Ireland, and left there 
for several weeks, quite separated from its usual 
base of supplies. 


During this period some general orders, appli- 
cable more especially to men in barracks, were 
sent to the commander of the company. One clause 
of those orders was as follows: 

“All men in the command shall change their 
shirts at least twice a week.” 

The captain gave orders to the orderly sergeant 
to see this command put into execution. 

“But, captain,” said the sergeant, ‘‘there’s only 
a shirt apiece to every man in the company. How 
can they —” 

“Silence!” exclaimed the captain; “orders are 
orders, sergeant. Let the men change shirts with 
one another.” 

So the sergeant saw to it that, as long as the 
company remained in the place, on every Sunday 
and Wednesday morning the soldiers swapped 
shirts one with another. 


SPEAKING FROM EXPERIENCE. 


While crossing the Public Garden a few days 
ago, a Boston gentleman came upon a very little 
boy who was lustily crying, “I’m lost! I’m lost!” 


“What is your name?” asked the gentleman. 

“Harry B. Brown,” blubbered the boy. 

This common name scarcely afforded a clue to 
the child’s identity; so his would-be rescuer pur- 
sued his inquiries further. 

“What is the name of the street you live in?” 

“T don’t know,” was the answer. 

Then, thinking that if he could ascertain the 
father’s business he might be able to locate him, 
the gentleman asked: 

“What does your father do?” 

Previous experience in “getting lost” evidently 
flashed across the child’s mind, for with a sudden 
access of sobs he replied: 

“He whips me!” 

A policeman took the little truant in charge. 


HARD TO SUIT. 


Not all farmers are constitutional grumblers, by 
any means, but perhaps some of the most inveterate 
fault-finders in the world are to be found in their 
ranks. 


“Well, Mr. Pease,” said a visitor to a farmer one 
fine August day, “how do things go with you?” 

“Bad ’nough! bad *nough !”” said the farmer. 
“Look at that corn sufferin’ there; needs hot and 
+ 3 weather to ripen it. Too rainy and cool fer 


“But this is a beautiful warm day to-day.” 

“Yes, plague take it! Look at that great field of 
rowen over there, that I’m jest dependin’ upon fer 
feed. I tell ye ’taint had half ’nough rain to fetch 
it along—too warm an’ dry fer it!” 


A CHILD’S QUESTION. 


Children will ask puzzling and sometimes morti- 
fying questions. In “Ethics for Young People,” 
Professor C. C. Everett tells of a question he 
asked when a small boy. He says: 


A lady was talking with me about “ easily 
besetting sins.” She said that her besetting sin 
was pride. I looked at her in innocent wonder and 
exclaimed, “Why, what have you to be proud of?” 
I saw at once by her confusion that I had made a 
very impudent and unlucky speech. 

We cannot ask this question of others; but if 
any one who is disposed to be proud should ask 
himself the question, “What have you to be proud 
of?” and answer it truly, it might do him good. 


“Is this a popular song?” inquired a customer 
in the music store. 

“Well,” said the salesman, “lots of folks sing it, 
but as yet no one is sufficiently tired of it for it to 
be what you’d call popular.”— Washington Star. 





Fer all purposes of a pain-reliever, for both in- 
ternal and external use, ““Brown’s Household Panacea” 
is highly recommended. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 


May learn some- 
STAMP COLLECTORS thing to their ad- 
vantage and receive a Central American stamp FREE 
by sending the addresses of stamp collectors. 

C. H. MEKEEL, 1009 Locust 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


LEARN FROM YOUR NEIGHBORS. 


Each man can learn something from his 
neighbor, at least he can learn this: For consti- 
pation, stomachic and liver diseases, the genuine 
Carlsbad Sprudel Salt is without equal. It is 
Nature’s remedy. Obtain the genuine article 
only, which must have the signature of ‘‘Kisner 
& Mendelson Co., Agents, New York,” on every 
bottle. 














“The Life Insurance Policy 
The World has been Waiting For.” 


THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


WHICH, in 1860, originated and introduced 

the first Non-forfeitable Policy, now 
makes another RADICAL DEPARTURE 
in favor of the insured. 

Life insurance is safe or possible only on the 
principle that life is more precious than money; 
but no life company has heretofore fully accepted 
this principle. 

The NEW YORK LIFE, believing from 
its experience that the time has come when this 
principle should be fully accepted, now an- 
nounces that, the physical conditions, habits, 
etc., of an applicant being satisfactory, it will 
insure him without future limitations. The 
Company’s new contract, the 


“Accumulation Policy,”’ 





contains no restrictions whatever respecting 
Occupation, Residence, Travel, Habits of Life, 
or manner of Death. The only condition of the 
policy is that the premiums be paid as agreed. 
If the insured pays the premiums the Company 
will pay the policy. 

Full particulars given on application to the 
Company or its agents. 

Agents of integrity and ability wanted 
everywhere. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
CHARLES C. WHITNEY, JOHN A. McCALL, 





One Cent Per Glass. 


LEMONADE without Lemons. 


One of Patch’s 
Novus Lemonade 
Tablets(made 
from pure fruit 
acid)makesa large 

lass of delicious 

monade almost 
instantly. At your 
druggiststhey cost 
~ ver doz. tab 
ets, per gross. 
When ordering by 
m 3c. post 
age for one doz. 
15e. for one gross. 
Economical, 

Convenient, 

. Wholesome. 
(Avoid worthless imitations.) Guaranteed to be Pure 
and Reliable. THE KE. L. PATCH CO., Miz, 
Pharmacists, 91 Broad St., Boston, Mass, 


Each Season 


Has its own peculiar malady; but with the blood 
maintained in a state of uniform vigor and purity, 
by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the system 
readily adapts itself to changed conditions. Com- 
posed of the best alteratives and tonics, and being 
highly concentrated, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the 
most effective and economical of all blood medi- 
cines. 

“‘For some years, at the return of spring, I had 
serious trouble with my kidneys. I was unable to 
sleep nights, and suffered greatly with pains in 
the small of my back. I was also afflicted with 
headache, loss of appetite, and indigestion. These 
symptoms were much worse last spring, especially 
the trouble with my back. A friend persuaded 
me to use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I began taking it, 





ae 








| and my troubles all disappeared.’’— Mrs. Genevra 





Belanger, 24 Bridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





b The ease of cycling is in the igs 
‘TIRE 
F About the Columbia Pneumatic Tire — It } 
 Wears— Tested to 200 pounds above riding ¢ 
P pressure — A compound tube of rubbers § 
F vulcanized with canvas layers — Each part § 
» Strengthening the others —Greatest resist- ¢ 
P ance to puncture — Most resilient road tire § 
> —Freedom fromlacing,wrapping,andother § 
b Objectionable points — The highest grade d 
tire of scientific simplicity— Absolutely § 
P guaranteed for a year. : 
All about it and Columbia’s cycles in our book 
about Columbias, free on application to any Co- 

§ amy oy sent by mail for two two-cent stamps ’ 
, —Pope Mfg. Co., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. q 
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wr Am Agents Wanted. 5 per cent. com. Price 
\ list free! STANDARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Secretary. President. 





“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


A Mellin’s Food Girl. 











MARY PEYTON, DANVILLE, ILL. 





Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 


if you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright and 
active, and to grow up happy robust and vigorous. 





OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


“‘The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address on request. 
THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 





